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Wing that Rear-End 


for TOP performance 
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Moving a heavy windrow up the slope from ditch to shoulder without 
sliding sideways is a tough job for an ordinary grader . . . no problem 
at all for an Austin-Western Power Grader with its exclusive All-Wheel 
Drive and All-Wheel Steer. 

Rear Steer places a wheel in the ditch where it runs true and smooth, 
and braces itself against the bank. All wheels miss the windrow, and 
the blade moves it farther than would otherwise be possible. 


MIXING 
BLACKTOP 


Whatever the work . . . whatever the going . . . an Austin-Western 
Power Grader is your best bet. All-Wheel Drive provides maximum 
traction with 30 per cent more Power-At-The-Blade. All-Wheel Steer 
teams up with All-Wheel Drive on job after job . . . those pictured on 
this page and many others . . . where it pays off in smoother work, done 
more easily and quickly, to be able to SWING THAT REAR-END! 
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AN UNFORGETTABLE EXPERIENCE! 


Vacation this summer in the wilderness. There is still time to join the Trail Riders of the Wilderness on 
that expedition you have been planning to take in the wild rugged back country of our national forests. 
See for yourself the magnificent beauty of the primitive wilderness as you ride the narrow trails .. . fish 
in lakes and streams . . . climb the mountain or hike around the lake . . . enjoy the companionship of 
fellow riders . . . relax beside the evening campfire ... sleep soundly under a canopy of stars; and return 
to civilization refreshed and vigorous to tackle the job ahead. That can be your vacation with the Trail 
Riders . . . AN UNFORGETTABLE EXPERIENCE. 

Several of this year’s expeditions are completed or in operation; a few are already filled, but additional 
reservations are available on a number of trips. On filled trips you may be able to pick up a cancellation. 
We will do our best to include you on the expedition of your choice. 


FLATHEAD-SUN RIVER WILDERNESS—Flathead, Lolo and Lewis and Clark National Forests, Montana, July 16 
to 27. Cost, $215 from Missoula. 
QUETICO-SUPERIOR WILDERNESS—Superior National Forest, Minnesota, July 18 to 27. Cost, $195 from Ely. 


SAWTOOTH WILDERNESS—Sawtooth and Boise National Forests, Idaho, July 21 to 31. (FILLED) and August 
4 to 14. Cost, $205 from Sun Valley. 


HIGH UINTAS WILDERNESS—Ashley National Forest, Utah, July 26 to August 5 and August 6 to 16. Cost, $215 
from Roosevelt. 


MAROON BELLS-SNOWMASS WILDERNESS—White River and Gunnison National Forests, Colorado, July 27 to 
August 6 and August 11 to 21. Cost, $215 from Glenwood Springs. 


SAN JUAN WILDERNESS—San Juan National Forest, Colorado, August 15 to 25 and September 1 to 11. Cost, 
$215 from Durango. (FILLED) 


CASCADE CREST WILDERNESS—Snoqualmie and Gifford Pinchot National Forests, Washington. August 17 to 29. 
Cost, $215 from Yakima. 


GLACIER PEAK-LAKE CHELAN—Chelan, Mt. Baker and Wenatchee National Forests, Washington. August 3 to 15. 
Cost, $215 from Wenatchee. 


PECOS WILDERNESS—Santa Fe National Forest, New Mexico, September 9 to 20. Cost, $215 from Santa Fe. 


Write or wire for detailed information and reservations. 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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Invitation 
Epiror: 


. .. Eric Lindroth, M.D., of Long Beach, 
California, is a man after my own heart. 
He loves the wilds and he particularly 
loves the wilds of the forest lands of the 
Olympic peninsula, which he says he has 
been “through.” 

But has he been “in” the argued acres of 
the Olympic National Park? Does he really 
want to crawl, dripping with rain and fog, 
through the hundreds of thousands of acres 
of dense underbrush of the rain forest? I 
would like to invite him on such a track- 
less trip, but I would not accompany him. 
You can’t see for nothing, what with devil’s 
clubs and other vicious brush. And look 
out for that tree, mister! It’s old enough 
to collapse. 

Dr. Lindroth would have 600,000 acres of 
mountain country and rain forest for his 
Lucullan yen for wilderness at his disposal 
if the Olympic park were reduced by some 
200,000 acres. It would still be some 200,000 
acres larger than the area urged by a 
special commission appointed by the late 
Harold Ickes, then Secretary of Interior. 

The timber from those 200,000 acres 
would be managed by the United States 
Forest Service, under the perpetual plan 
you favor. The products would employ a 
population of some 10,000 or more, and 
would enrich the nation. There’s lots of 
room for you to drip, anyhow. 

Chapin Collins, Editor 
Montesano Vidette 
Montesano, Washington 


Canadian Research 


EpITor: 

Keith McCarthy’s article in the June 
AMERICAN Forests entitled “Forest Research 
—A Going Concern in Canada” is a splen- 
did resume of the excellent work which is 
being done by one department of the fed- 
eral government in Canada in one very 
important phase of forest research, namely 

-that having to do with insect and disease 
pests. In addition, it might be pointed out 
that many other phases of forest research 
are being conducted by the federal govern- 
ment, the provinces, the universities, and 
private industry. The principal forest re- 
search agency in Canada is the Forestry 
Branch of the Department of Resources and 
Development with headquarters in Ottawa, 
which is carrying on research in silvicul- 
ture, management, measurements, forest 
fire, forest economics, forest products and 
various other fields in forestry all across 
Canada. It operates two forest products 
laboratories carrying on work similar to 
that of the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, one at 
Ottawa in Ontario and one at Vancouver, 
British Columbia. It has several regional 
forest experiment stations somewhat simi- 
lar to those of the United States Forest Ser- 
vice to carry on research in all of the major 
forest types with the exception of the Pa- 
cific Coast types in British Columbia. 

The federal government also assists the 
provinces in carrying on a nationwide for- 
est inventory, in reforestation programs, 
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and in certain other fields and it joins with 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, 
McGill University, and a large number of 
individual companies in supporting the 
splendid pulp and paper research institute 
ai Montreal. And just as a number of the 
states in the United States are carrying on 
some work in forest research, so a number 
of the provinces in Canada have research 
programs under their provincial foresters. 
This is all in addition to private research 
and such research in forestry and forest 
products as is carried on by research coun- 
cils in some of the provinces supported 
jointly by the provincial governments and 
the private industries profiting from these 
researches. 

I hope at some future time it will be 
possible for AMERICAN Forests to run addi- 
tional articles on what is being done in 
different phases of forest research both in 
the United States and Canada similar to the 
excellent article by Keith McCarthy on 
forest pest research in Canada. 

Lowell Besley 
Dean, School of Forestry 
University of British Columbia 


Forest Credits 
Eprror: 


AMERICAN Forests has scored again with 
\. G. Brown’s article ‘““They’re Banking on 
Forestry” in your May issue. This is most 
timely while the drive is in full force to 
gain recognition of timber as collateral. 
Yes, woodlot owners from coast to coast are 
eager to be assured that they can count 
upon the bankers to break the ice and to 
gain their release from the contradictory 
position they are now in with respect to 
their inability to accept managed forest 
property as collateral for bank loans. 

We hope that The American Forestry 
\ssociation will adopt a strong resolution 
at the appropriate time, urging the enact- 
ment of the necessary.amendment to the 
Federal Reserve Act. The accompanying 
draft of a resolution is typical of the active 
interest taken by many State Bankers Asso- 
ciations in this proposition. 

Keep up the drive for forest credits. In 
so doing, The American Forestry Associa- 
tion is making a real contribution to the 
economy of the country. 

Stuart Moir 

Western Forestry and 
Conservation Association 

Portland 4, Oregon 


Louisiana Story 
Editor: 


The Louisiana State Story in your April 
1953 issue is a real service to forestry. 
Kerr’s animated style together with the 
flashbacks to early management improve- 
ments give todays forestry programs a back- 
ground and legitimacy. Kerr is making 
a name for himself as one of our most 
outstanding contemporary research-writers. 

Roy H. Odom 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Banking on Forestry 
EpiTor: 


The May issue of the magazine is at 
hand. The magazine is always excellent, 
but the May number is unusually note- 
worthy and I am glad to express my ap- 
preciation of many of its contents. 

One article “They're Banking On For- 
estry” should be broadcast extensively and 


(Turn to page 55) 
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Flat-trajectory varmint cartridges 












HIT LIKE A HURRICANE. 
Remington “Hi-Speed” 
22's deliver more wallop 
at 50 yards than stand- 
ard 22's develop at the 
muzzle! Favorites for 
speed, power and accu- 
racy. Made in solid- and 
hollow-point bullets, 


NEW 222 Rem- 
ington cartridge 
with 3200-ft.- 
per-second muzzle velocity gives maximum im- 
poct and extremely flat trajectory. Fine accuracy, 
moderate report ... @ perfect team with the 
new Remington Model 722 varmint rifle! 


make tough shots easier ! 


Here’s power that helps you make 
clean hits...even when a chuck’s 
yardage is uncertain, or a coyote’s 
changing his range in a rush. For 
Remington varmint cartridges are 
powered for lightning speed and flat 
trajectory. 

Just compare the curved path of a 
lower-velocity bullet (top) with flat 
trajectory of a powerful Remington 
cartridge! Flat trajectory bullets stay 
closer to your line of sight, help over- 
come errors in range estimation. 
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You can get Remington varmint 
cartridges powered for flat trajec- 
tory in all standard calibers—all with 
exclusive Remington “‘Kleanbore”’ 
priming. 

There’s the famous “ Hi-Speed”’ 
22. And in center fire—the amazing 
new 222 Remington, and the 218 
Bee, 219 Zipper, 22 Hornet, 22 
Savage, 220 Swift, 250 Savage, 257 
Roberts, and the 30-06 with 110 
grain bullets. So get in range... 
with Remington! 


“If It’s Remington — It’s Right!’’ 


Remington WP 


“Kleunbore,” “Hi-Speed” are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by R 
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Ike likes Smokey! Eisenhower beams as 
AFA President Don P. Johnston presents 
Smokey, the forest fire preventing bear 


Photos by Jack Rottier 








Eisenhower genuinely concerned 
over forest fire losses as he 
officially kicks off nationwide 
cooperative prevention campaign 














PRESIDENT LAUNCHES ANTI-FOREST FIRE DRIVE 


ONCERN over the continuing 
heavy loss from forest fires, 
nine of ten the result of hu- 

man carelessness, was expressed by 
President Eisenhower on June 18th 
as he officially launched the 1953 Co- 
operative Forest Fire Prevention 
Campaign conducted by the State 
Foresters and the Forest Service. 
Feature of the occasion at the 
White House was the presentation to 
the President of the first Smokey 
Teddy Bear, one of a number of 
educational toys and games to go on 
sale soon for the nation’s youth as 
authorized by an Act of Congress. 
In making the presentation, Don P. 


(See cartoon on page 13 ) 


Johnston, president of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, told the 
President the bear was for his grand- 
son, David. Patting the bear aftec- 
tionately, the President replied, “By 
golly, I can assure you he'll make a 
fine pal for my grandson. They’Ke 
about the same size.” 

The President’s official statement: 

“Our natural resources are an in 
tegral part of this Nation’s strength 
and security. Today, more than ever 
before, we need to protect, rebuild 
and maintain our renewable _re- 
sources to insure a plentiful supply 
of their products for the welfare of 
all people. The protection and wise 















use olf our forest, range and water- 
shed lands are a part of the Nation’s 
responsibility to its citizens. 

“I am greatly concerned over the 
continuing heavy loss of our natural 
resources by forest fires, and over the 
fact that nine out of every ten of 
these fires are caused by human care- 
lessness or thoughtlessness. It is 
squarely up to every American to 
realize that he has a definite per- 
sonal responsibility in the protection 
of these resources. 

“This is the time of the year when 
most people, including myself, are 
making hopeful plans to visit our for- 

(Turn to page 49) 


Forestry delegates on White House 
steps. Left to right, Clint Davis, USFS; 
Don P. Johnston, AFA; Leo Bodine, 
NLMA;; R. E. McArdle, USFS; James L. 
Madden, AFPI; Henry C. Wehde, Jr.; 
Advertising Council; E. W. Tinker, 
American Pulp & Paper Assn.; James 
B. Craig, AFA; George Dean, State For- 
esters; Dana Parkinson, USFS; Earl 
W. Loveridge, USFS; J. Earl Coke, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 





SENATE APPROVAL OF INCREASES IN THE APPROPRIATIONS for the Department of Agriculture 
Strengthen the concept, so far as national forests and forestry are concerned, 
that this is a "business man's" administration, or rather that a business-like 
attitude is being taken toward the management of the forest resource. AS we 
go to press the Senate has allowed increases that probably will be accepted by 
the House. Examples: a $50,000 increase for national forest protection and 
management to provide for pulp timber sales in Alaska; a $52,300 increase for 
basic forest research; an increase of $2,454,000 for timber access roads to 
provide for salvage operations in the beetle-infested forests of northern 
Idaho and Montana; an increase of $1,050,000 for activities under the Forest 
Pest Control Act, $30,000 of which is for detection and appraisal surveys; and 
$1,020,000 for control operations. An additional $95,000 is allowed for white 
pine blister rust control on state and private lands, and $80,000 more is 
provided for forest disease investigations. 





REORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE under Reorganization Plan Number 2, 
became effective on June 4 following failure in both House and Senate of 
resolution to veto the plan. The plan provides authority for Secretary Benson 
to consolidate functions and activities of 16 agencies within the department, 
including the Forest Service, Soil Conservation Service, and the Bureau of 
Agriculture Economics. In hearings before House and Senate committees, Secre- 

tary Benson said he had no immediate plans for drastic changes. Rather, he 
hopes to study possible economies and to develop more efficient service. It 

h is anticipated that little, if any, change will be made in the alinement of 

Forest Service activities. 


A TOP-SIDE REORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR is now taking place. As 
reported last month, Secretary McKay has eliminated five staff divisions. In 
their place he is setting up a Technical Review Staff to review and advise on 

1 programs and policies relating to resources. Director of the new Technical 

Review Staff is John Marr, formerly city manager of Oakland, California. John 

Bennett, long a career employee of Interior, is the assistant director. Two 

members of the forestry staff of the former Division of Land Utilization, 

John F. Shanklin and William Endersby, are assigned to the new review staff. 

The former director of the Division of Land Utilization, Lee Muck, will bring 

: his long federal land management experience to bear as staff assistant to 

Assistant Secretary Orme Lewis, overseer of the land management agencies of 

the department. 








SOLUTION OF THE DIFFICULTIES ARISING FROM MINING CLAIMS on national forests and other 
public lands was approved by the House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs in reporting H.R. 4983, the bill by Representative D'Ewart of Montana. 
His is a companion bill to S. 1930, introduced by Senator Dworshak of Idaho. 
The bills permit mining claimants to clear cut timber only when necessary to 
mining operations; to remove other timber only with the approval of the U.S. 
government and under sound forest management principles. The use of claims is 
limited to legitimate mining operations. The bills have the approval of 
Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay. 





(over) 
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FOREST CREDIT TO PRIVATE LANDOWNERS, THROUGH established financial institutions, comes 





a step nearer realization through two bills, S. 2069, introduced by Senator 
Guy Cordon of Oregon, and H.R. 5603, by Representative Harris Ellsworth, also 
of Oregon. The bills provide for amendment of the Federal Reserve Act so as 
to authorize national banking associations to make loans on forest tracts. 
For forest lands "properly managed in all respects," the bill would authorize 
two-year loans on up to 40 percent of the merchantable value. Ten-year loans 
would be permitted on amortized mortgages under which payments amortize the 
principal at ten percent. Thus, another point in The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation's program advances a step. These bills are the culmination of many 
persons and organizations. Recent impetus to the proposal has been the direct 
result of the Western Forestry and Conservation Association and forest indus- 
try leaders in the Northwest. 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS, LIKEWISE, WILL BE studied with a view to reorganizing, 





eliminating, curtailing, or enlarging federal aids to the states. Companion 
bills S. 1514 and H.R. 4406 both have been favorably received by Senate and 
House committees and the former has passed the Senate. They provide for a 
commission to study the proper role of federal and state governments and the 
limitations of fiscal resources available to them. Likely outcome: a shifting 
of responsibility to the states for more of the programs now stemming from the 
federal government. In anticipation of this action, and supplementary to it, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States on June 10 held a state gover- 
nors' conference as the opening gun in a 12-month campaign to overhaul 

the complex federal-state relationships. 


THE PROPOSALS FOR A UNIFORM GRAZING ACT have been heard by Subcommittees of both the 





Senate and House Committees on Interior and Insular Affairs. The subject is 
one difficult to approach without sentiment. Basic philosophies of land 
tenure and uSe are at stake. It is predicted that the so-called "stockmen's 
bill" will not become law as written. However, the chances are better now 
than they have been for several decades for settlement of differences between 
the stockmen and their federal landlords. 


EDWARD WOOZLEY, NEW ADMINISTRATOR OF LAND MANAGEMENT for the Department of the 





Interior, is taking a critical look at all of his bureau's land management 
policies. In a recent public address he pointed out that the existing 
policies of the Bureau of Land Management are "more or less on trial." We can 
expect, he said, "that some of the policies which have been tried and found 
wanting" will be changed. Principal forestry headache of the Bureau is the 
management of its Oregon and California Grant Lands and Coos Bay Railway Lands 
which are checkerboarded among private and other federal holdings. Policies 
made during the past administration in regard to access to public and private 
timber have been sharply criticized by many erstwhile cooperators of the 
Bureau, while praised by others who have benefited from them. 


TIMBER ACCESS ROADS TO BE BUILT BY FEDERAL FUNDS are proposed by Senator Morse of 





Oregon in S.J. Res. 86. His proposal calls for annual appropriations of 
$30,000,000 for a period of five years. Of the annual amount, $25,000,000 
would be for the U.S. Forest Service and $5,000,000 for lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior. In contrast to this bill is 
an earlier one by Representative Ellsworth of Oregon which would provide for 
Treasury loans to the Secretary of Agriculture, up to $25,000,000 a year, with 
a maximum limitation of $125,000,000. The loans would be repaid from receipts 
from timber sales. Both bills call for public hearings in the areas affected 
by the roads before construction may start. 


COINCIDENT WITH THE DELETION BY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES of $2,300,000 for re- 








source development from the Tennessee Valley Authority Appropriation Bill, 

Don P. Johnston, president of The American Forestry Association, urged that 
these funds be restored until such time as orderly provision can be made for 
other agencies to take over conservation work now in progress in TVA. To pro- 
tect the investment that has already been made and to utilize the partially 
completed results of that investment, it is essential that the conservation 
work now in progress be continued until such time as orderly provision can be 
made for other agencies to take over this important work, Mr. Johnston 
stressed. 
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EDITORIAL 





Is An Open Mind “Contrary to the Public Interest’? 


_ In an open letter to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture published in the June issue of The Journal 
of Forestry, Mr. C. M. Granger, a former assist- 
ant chief of the U.S. Forest Service, takes issue 
with the national forests resolution passed by 
AFA’s Board of Directors on January 30th (see 
pg. 7, AMERICAN Forests, March) as having 
“potentialities gravely contrary to the public in- 
terest.” Mr. Granger is not referring, of course, 
to the key section of this resolution which: 1) 
reafirms the Association’s long standing support 
of the national forests; 2) declares that the es- 
sential integrity of these forests must be pre- 
served; 3) asserts that the AFA will vigorously 
oppose any attempt to dismember these holdings 
not consistent with the public interest. His quar- 
rel is with that section urging an impartial state 
by state study of national forest boundaries in 
the light of progress in forest management and 
other pertinent considerations, including water- 
shed protection, wildlife and recreation. Specif- 
ically, he objects to that section of the resolu- 
tion that reads, “When approved by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the state review should guide 
the future course of the Department in respect 
to national forest additions or eliminations.” 

In passing their resolution, the Directors rea- 
soned that a study of this nature—on the ground 
and in the forests—would be both timely and 
useful. They reasoned that it would tend to 
strengthen the national forests by providing facts 
in clear focus on multiple-use management prog- 
ress and the part these public holdings play in 
the over-all economic fabric of the several com- 
munities in which they are located. And while 
the Board, does not pretend to know the answers 
to these questions, it resolved to keep an open 
mind as regards the possibility that this forestry 
progress report might point to some readjust- 
ment of national forest boundaries. 

In his open letter, Mr. Granger judges that 
the action of the Board was “inadvertent rather 
than deliberate; that the Directors did not fore- 
see the dangers inherent in their action.” These 
“dangers” as enumerated by the writer are that 
the Board now finds itself in conflict with basic 
principles laid down in its Program for Ameri- 
can Forestry, and to all intents and purposes, in 
league with other private forestry groups that 
“do not seem to realize that any study which ap- 
pears to contemplate even limited disposal would 
offer a focal point for many powerful pressures 
which envision a program (of liquidation) on a 
grand scale.” Opposed to any changes, except as 
provided under the national forest exchange act 
of 1922, Mr. Granger urges the secretary to dis- 
card AFA’s state study and set up an “objective 
study by a national commission of the need for 
further national forest acquisition, but with no 
mandate or authority to consider disposal.” 
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Substance of Mr. Granger’s comments is that 
he is fearful The American Forestry Association 
is playing with dynamite in placing trust in the 
States to conduct a proper study of their own 
lands. AMERICAN Forests disagrees with this 
conclusion, and while the suggestion for a na- 
tional commission has real merit, is of the opin- 
ion it should be set up with the purpose of im- 
plementing studies made on the ground, in the 
states, and that it should consider all aspects of 
the case, not just a few of them. 

AMERICAN Forests is also of the opinion studies 
of this nature should be encouraged, not discour- 
aged, if the campaign toward total conservation 
is to succeed. This drive, in the final analysis, 
must rise or fall on educational processes based 
on facts as presented to an informed public. 
For public lands, whether under crown or re- 
public, are an anachronism, and unless all 
groups can be educated to the intrinsic impor- 
tance of multiple use in terms of all of us, raids 
on our national forests are likely to increase, 
rather than diminish, in intensity as the pres- 
sures of population and other pressures contin- 
ue to mount. 

For example, in recent weeks the AFA was 
helpful in checkmating the latest cold war raid 
by a special group—the grazers in this case. 
Their drive for what amounted to vested rights 
on national forests was rebuffed as similar ill- 
advised raids will be rebuffed, but one wonders 
what, if anything, was actually settled. How 
much more preferable, on the other hand, is the 
course adopted by key timber leaders in recom- 
mending a state-by-state study of national forest 
lands—an educational-type study that would ex- 
amine all aspects of all questions in terms of 
what is best for everybody. 

Yet, this is the type of educational approach 
that Mr. Granger seems determined to thwart 
at all costs. And in trying to thwart it he inad- 
vertently resorts to an old and familiar type of 
fear philosophy that warrants careful scrutiny in 
the light of present-day forestry conditions. 

Mr. Granger is a distinguished product of the 
federal branch of forestry that has contributed so 
much to the nation in the last half century. 
Nevertheless, times change, and the question now 
arises as to whether a cocked rifle type of fear 
philosophy so effective in the past is the final 
answer in terms of today’s forestry needs. In 
brief, is this the best the forestry profession can 
do in 1953? This is a question forestry must de- 
cide. Meanwhile AMERICAN Forests will not be 
counselled by its fears in recommending studies 
it considers sound nor swerve from its intention 
of keeping an open mind on all facts affecting 
present-day forestry as they may be brought to 


light. 
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Scientists can now separate the 
bark from living trees by the use 
of a toxic chemical, a process that 
eliminates drudgery in the woods 


Chemical debarking is some- 
thing new in forest research. 
Does it work? An 80-man 
investigation got affirmative 


answers recently in Maine 


By JAMES B. CRAIG 


Science 


Chemical applied to girdle starts 
the debarking process in motion. 
Easy and quick, the new practice 
may give good forestry a big lift 
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P in Maine last month, an 80- 

man investigating team—sci- 

entists, foresters, fish and 
game experts, outdoor writers and 
editors—explored the findings of a 
two-year research project that may 
revolutionize small woodland man- 
agement in the United States. 

What this group of investigators 
saw Was a new method of chemically 
debarking trees developed at the 
Kingsbury “proving grounds” of the 
Penobscot Chemical and Fibre Com- 
pany, one of 13-sponsoring pulp and 
paper firms that inaugurated the re- 
search project two years ago and 
which have set up wide-spread test 
plots for intensive study. 

Chemical debarking, briefly, is the 
art of separating the bark from liv- 
ing trees by applying a toxic chemi- 
cal to a bark girdle at the base of the 
tree. Once treated, trees almost peel 
themselves right on the stump, 
thereby eliminating much drudgery 
in the woods, including unsnarling 
hang-ups in felling, slash disposal 
problems and the hated and arduous 
task of working all day in bug-in- 
fested woods to hand-peel a meager 
two cords of wood per man. 

Its significance nationally? Just 
this. Chemical debarking may prove 
the gimmick that will encourage up- 
wards of three million small wood- 
land owners in the nation—many of 
them farmers—to start practicing 
good forestry. Chemical debarking 
is quick and it is clean. With good 
management would come greater 
growth. And since the new practice 
eliminates the necessity of hand- 
peeling logs in the relatively short 


sap season becween mid-May and 
August, a more even flow of wood to 
the mills would result, present peaks 
and valleys in production would be 
ironed out, and woodland owners 
would enjoy greater profits. 

Wildlife specialists also have a 
stake in the new process. If control- 
lable, wide general use of the prac- 
tice will be spelled out in terms of 
increased browse for wildlife, since 
managed woodlands mean more 
food for birds and animals. And 
while the use of toxic chemicals on 
farms is nothing new in the United 
States, wildlife experts view with ap- 
proval the industry’s avowed inten- 
tion of completely eliminating any 
hazard whatsoever to wiidlife that 
might result from the application of 
the chemical—sodium arsenite in 
this case—to trees. This altruistic 
attitude and research mindedness on 
the part of industry is winning fa- 
vorable attention. 

To the uninitiated, chemically 
debarked trees might prove some- 
thing of a shock at first glance. The 
outdoor enthusiast encountering the 
new process for the first time—let’s 
say he’s a New Yorker enjoying a 
brisk tramp through the woods while 
on vacation to Maine—sees what ap- 
pears to be a ragamuffin stand of 
trees in various stages of undress. 
On some, the bark hangs in tatters. 
On others, it has stripped off cleanly 
leaving the trees naked and gleam- 
ing in the sunlight. When closer in- 
spection reveals that this scientific 
strip tease is accomplished with 
chemicals he may wince—and un- 
derstandably too—at what he re- 





gards as unwarranted interference 
with nature and shudder for the 
safety of any wildlife in the area. 

But if the visitor is both curious 
by nature and keen of eye, further 
exploration will show that, under a 
careful system of selection, only the 
larger, more mature trees have been 
chemically treated—that the healthy 
younger beeches, red maples and 
softwoods are pushing their topmost 
branches into sunlight formerly mo- 
nopolized by the girdled oldsters. 
He will search in vain for dead ani- 
mals on that forest carpet, but will 
discover where deer have nibbled at 
tender young clover and dwarf dog- 
wood shoots growing in clearings 
where the earth has been enriched 
by decaying bark mulch. As a par- 
tridge soars up like a rocket almost 
at his elbow and with this whole 
woodland bursting with robust 
young growth, the visitor makes the 
quiet discovery that this is no dying 
forest as he first imagined; it is a 
growing forest and a thing of vigor- 
ous beauty. 

This, he reflects, is something far 
different from the somber quietude 
of primitive timberlands where the 
trees are thicker, the growth more 
static, the browse scarcer and where 
the forest floor is in continuous shad- 
ow due to the overhead canopy 
thrusting and elbowing its way to 
the sunlight. One is archaic while 
the other is youth. In a forestry sense 
it is the difference between an old 
man’s home on the one hand and a 
lively, well-managed classroom on 
the other. And as he pauses by the 

(Turn to page 32) 











The Team—Key men on the Chemical Debarking Research Project sponsored by 13 leading pulp and paper firms 
are, left to right, Dr. Edwin C. Jahn, project leader; Dr. Hugh Wi'cox; Dr. Felix J. Czabator; and Dr. William L. 
Webb. All are associated with the College of Forestry, State University of New York. Many of the experiments in 
connection with wildlife have been conducted at the col lege’s Huntington Wildlife Forest located near Newcomb, 

















Weather forecasting instruments atop the Wea 
ther Bureau headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
symbolize Bureau’s watehful fire prevention role 


M. L. Blanc, chief meteorologist at Weather 
Bureau headquarters, takes A. A. Brown of the 
Forest Service on a “Cook’s tour” of building 








With the threat of forest fires hanging over much of the 
nation, those responsible for the protection of our timber 
resources are looking to the U. S. Weather Bureau for the 
indispensable help of its “Fire-Weather Warning Service” 


By KEITH R. McCARTHY 


HE state forester bounced his 
jeep into the lengthening rec- 
tangle of shade cast eastward by 
Martin’s tool shed. He gunned the 
motor before flipping the ignition 
key to off position, dialed the tun- 
ing knobs of a panel radio, then sat 
back and waited; not anxiously, but 
with an attitude of quiet, almost 
abject, resignation. Out of the ra- 
dio’s speaker came a by now familiar 
voice. It was the same voice the for- 
ester had listened to yesterday, and 
the day before, and this same voice 
was intoning an identical message. 
The voice was saying tomorrow’s 
weather would be just like today’s— 
hot and dry. 

The voice also told the forester, 
though not in so many words, that 
he would have to close the woods 
again tomorrow. With the weather 
staying hot and dry the danger of 
forest fires would remain critical. 
Translated into the forester’s respon- 
sibility this meant maximum securi- 
ty measures—no man-made activity 

Ls in the woods—for the third day in a 
row. Eyes focused on a wisp of steam 
swirling upward from the jeep’s 
radiator, the forester did a little 
figuring. Ironic, he mused, that 
a $5000-a-year state servant should 
be making a million-dollar decision 
on the basis of a few words that he, 
along with thousands of other peo- 
ple, had just heard on the radio. 
What the forester was telling him- 
self in those few moments of intro- 
spection before issuing the closure 
order was that it was costing the 
lumbering and allied industries in 
his state $350,000 for every day they 
couldn’t operate in the woods. Three 
days, now, and that added up to al- 
most a million dollars in lost work- 
ing time, all on his sayso. It wasn’t 
easy, this making decisions involving 
somebody else’s money. But what 
choice did he have? If he didn’t 
close the woods he was really playing 
with fire. The 1500 human lives 
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consumed at Peshtigo and the ten 
billion board feet of timber burned 
on the Tillamook were spectral re- 
minders of forest fire gambles taken 
and lost. 

This scene, with variations, is re- 
enacted every day in almost every 
state in the Union during the late 
spring, summer and early autumn 
months—what might roughly be 
called the fire season. If it isn’t a 
forester closing down an area to 
logging, it’s a game warden posting 
the forests to hunters, a state gover- 
nor declaring a region out of bounds 
for vacationists, or a U. S. Forest 
Service or other federal employee 
taking similar precautionary meas- 
ures. These are important decisions. 
Though usually formally executed 
by just one man, they affect the con- 
venience of a multitude of people, 
often involve huge sums of money, 
and they must be made now. In 
many ways they are the most difficult 
and important decisions made re- 
garding the protection of our forest 
resources. 

When a custodian charged with 
this responsibility—deciding wheth- 
er the woods will be open or closed 
—makes such a move he has just one 
thing to go on—the weather, or 
rather a prediction of what the 
weather is likely to be. This he gets 
in the form of periodic forecasts 
from the U. S. Weather Bureau, and 
during the fire season this is mighty 
significant information. 

Take our mythical state forester 
of a few paragraphs back, for exam- 
ple. His order closing the woods to 
logging was based entirely on a prog- 
nosis of the next day’s weather fur- 
nished him by the Weather Bureau 
under its Fire Weather Warning 
Service. This service, in operation 
for about a quarter of a century, has 
become an indispensable aid to for- 
est fire protection programs on local, 
state and federal levels. A special- 
ized type of forecasting, it is a major 










































factor in keeping green the 465 mil- 
lion acres developed as national 
parks and as national, state, and 
county forests or commercial tim- 
ber lands. 

Besides governing logging, hunt- 
ing and recreation activities, these 
fire weather forecasts play a key role 
in determining the deployment of 
fire-fighting forces—men and ma- 
chines, tools and supplies. For in- 
stance, on some days when visibility 
is expected to be good, and condi- 
tions of humidity, temperature and 
wind in the forest will be such that 
fires will not start easily, or spread 
quickly, only a few of the lookout 
towers need be manned. On those 
days the crews can safely be used in 
road building and other forms of 
forest improvement work. The 
building of roads includes clearing 
fire-breaks to help prevent spread of 
fire and clearing trails for rapid 
transport of fire fighters and equip- 
ment. Fallen trees, dead trees, and 
slash are cleared out to reduce fire 
danger. In these and many other 
ways the crews which are released by 
safe-weather forecasts are used to in- 
crease fire safety. 


On other days the weather fore- 
casters warn of danger. They expect 
humidity to be low on forests al- 
ready dry from lack of rain. Tem- 
peratures will be high. There will 
be wind to whip small fires to roar- 
ing infernos, and to send flames 
across openings and through the tops 
of trees. On such days lookout tow- 
ers are fully manned and are sup- 
plemented by airplane patrols. Fire 
crews are assembled in force, located 
strategically for intial attack. At 
such times railroads take special pre- 
cautions to prevent locomotive 
sparks from escaping. Many of these 
are expensive precautions—trouble- 
some and annoying to many—but 
they are necessary and are accepted 
ungrudgingly by those who know the 

































terrors and hardships, the dangers 
and losses from forest fires. 

The U. S. Weather Bureau has, at 
present, fire weather districts in the 
West, Northwest, Lake states, North- 
east and in North Carolina. Centers, 
12 in number, for these districts are 
located at Seattle and Olympia in 
Washington; Portland and Pendle 
ton in Oregon; Mt. Shasta, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles in California; 
Boise, Idaho; Missoula, Montana; 
Chicago, Illinois; Boston, Massachu- 
setts; and Asheville, North Carolina. 
Each of these centers, while specializ- 
ing in the needs of agencies and in- 


dividuals concerned with forest fire 
prevention and suppression, also per- 
forms regular weather information 
functions. 

Service is a very appropriate word 
in describing the fire weather warn- 
ing phase of the Weather Bureau’s 
work. Actually, the groundwork for 
this service is laid even before the 
fire season begins. It is standard pre- 
season practice for the meteorologist 
in charge of a fire weather center to 
contact those who will be using the 
service to determine just what will 
be needed once the fire season gets 
underway. This is a personal contact 





USWB photoes 


Mobile fire weather units have proved a big help in combatting 
“going fires.””> Weather Bureau has eight of these in operation 


These alto cumulus and other clouds portend the rain drops that 


are more important to fire prevention than all of man’s efforts 


on the user level and is representa- 
tive of the cooperation that charac- 
terizes the Weather Bureau’s deal- 
ings with agencies and individuals 
engaged in forest fire prevention and 
suppression activities. Worked out 
in this initial “strategy” meeting are 
technical details, methods of com- 
munication, what local areas are 
likely to need the most service, what 
personnel is available, how often 
forecasts are to be issued, how long 
the fire season will last, and other 
stratagems. 

The Weather Bureau issues a va- 
riety of forecasts during the fire 
weather season. These include daily, 
five-day, 30-day, revised and special 
predictions. The regular daily fore- 
casts cover a 36-hour period, with 
primary emphasis on the first 12 
hours beginning in the afternoon of 
the day the forecast is issued. Be- 
cause of the limited period of time 
covered these are the backbone of 
the fire weather predicting service. 
The extended, or five-day and 30-day 
forecasts, cover broader areas and 
their degree of local interpretation is 
less accurate. Weather Bureau ofh- 
cials regard any forecast covering a 
period of more than 48 hours as only 
“the most intelligent guess we can 
make.” 

The revised forecasts, as the name 
suggests, qualify the regular fore- 
casts in light of changed conditions 
after the original predictions were 
issued. These may be issued often or 
seldom, depending on the turbulence 
or tranquility of the upper air 
masses and other factors that influ- 
ence the behavior of the weather. 
Special forecasts include the same 
elements as the regular prognoses, 
but are more specific. Narrower in 
scope, they concentrate on what con- 
ditions will be in local areas and at 
exactly what time, both night and 
day. Because of their essentially local 
nature these forecasts are especially 
helpful to foresters and other cus- 
todians of our timber resources in 
determining when to grant slash and 
trash burning permits, open a 
limited area to recreationists or log- 
ging activity, or to deploy personnel 
for potentially explosive conditions. 

Factors included in fire weather 
forecasts are humidity, wind velocity, 
wind direction, temperature, cloud 
cover and precipitation. From this 
list of adjectives the forester, or 
other person charged with the safety 
of the forest, determines a burning 
index. The index simply is a rela- 
(Turn to page 40) 














HE'S MIGHTY GOOD WITH HIS “WOODS” 
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HE BOSS of the fire camp in 

northern Idaho pricked up his 

ears. From the area occupied 
by the crew of Apache Indian fire 
fighters, flown in from New Mexico, 
came a strange sound. Often the 
Indians sang around their camp fire 
of an evening if they happened to 
be in camp; now the voices had an 
urgent chanting cadence accom- 
panied by a_ rhythmic booming 
sound. 

His curiosity aroused, he strolled 
over to the group. The Indians sat 
crosslegged around the fire, their eyes 
turned toward the stars as they 
chanted. One of them knelt before 
a drum, improvised from a lard can 
covered with a_ tightly stretched 
piece of inner tube, and he 
strummed on it in time with the 
chant. 

The boss turned to Ranger Paul 
Wild, of the Lincoln National For- 
e est in New Mexico, who had brought 
the Indians in, all the way from 
their reservation near the Mexican 
border to this forest fire on the 
Canadian line. “What’s all this 
mean?” he inquired. 

“It’s a rain chant,’ Wild said. 

“Well, we could sure use some 
rain, all right. But why the Indians’ 
interest in it, all of a sudden?” 
Wild grinned. “They're getting a 











During the past three or four years the western skies have been lit- 
erally full of Indians—Apaches, Zunis, Hopis, Navajos—flying to all 
points of the compass to lend a helping hand in fighting forest fires. 
The Indians like to fly and as fire fighters they’re just about tops 
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little bored, I guess. You see, we 
came on this fire two weeks ago. 
Everything was fine so long as there 
was plenty of fire to fight. Now the 
fire’s under control and they want 
to be moving on to another one.” 

The Indians were the famous 
“Red Hats” from the Mescalero 
\pache Indian Reservation. Trained 
first by the Indian, Service to fight 
fires on their own reservation, they 
were later requisitioned by the For- 
est Service, in emergencies, on the 
adjoining Lincoln National Forest. 
They adopted the name “Red Hats” 
from the color of the safety “hard 
hats” furnished them for fire fight- 
ing. 

Then one summer the West Coast 
lad one of its critical fire ‘“‘blow- 
ups.”” Outside help was needed, and 
badly. As usual, other national for- 
est regions sent all the supervisory 
personnel they could spare from 
their own thin ranks. But it was not 
enough. The crying need was for 
some skilled fire fighting labor; men 
who could be relied on to do the 
right thing at the right time without 
being told, who would stand fast in 
the face of danger — yet take care of 
themselves if worst came to worst. 

Someone thought of the Red 
Hats. They filled that prescription, 
all right. But would they consent to 


FIRE IS THEIR MEAT 





leave their home country? Would 
they fly in an airplane? How would 
they react to a strange environment, 
to unaccustomed food, to supervi- 
sion ignorant of Indian custom and 
psychology? 

Forest Supervisor Earl Moore 
drove over to the Indian Agency to 
find out. The Indian Service was 
very willing; the Indians could use 
the extra cash to good advantage. 
Following established protocol, they 
called in the tribal chiefs and held 
a council. The chiefs in turn talked 
with the Red Hats. The result was 
that 24 of them —a plane load — 
agreed to go. None had ever been 
aboard a plane, most had never 
even seen one at very close range. 

All hands kept their fingers 
crossed. But they needn’t have wor- 
ried. The Indians took the plane 
ride in stride. They created their 
own social environment in_ fire 
camps — and how they could fight 
fire! Whether a forest fire dredges 
up some atavistic impulse, or wheth- 
er the Indians simply enjoy pitting 
their courage and endurance against 
a worthy foe, no one has so far fig- 
ured out. But fire fighting is their 
meat. 

The Forest Service realized it had 
stumbled into a veritable gold mine. 
In the Southwest there are thou- 





By EDGAR PERRY 


Their natural instincts, willingness to work, and 


endurance make Indians superior forest fire fighters. 


Cooperative and easy to handle, they have saved the 
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day on many serious fires from Arizona to Washington 





The Indian crews have a stubborn con- 
viction: where they build a fire line 
that is where the fire has got to stop 


sands of able-bodied Indians whose 
economic condition has long been a 
matter of concern to the authorities. 
The economic possibilities of their 
reservations are strictly limited and 
their traditions and mode of life un- 
fit them for extensive assimilation 
into outside industry. The foresters 
began organizing them into har- 
monious groups and giving them 
basic training in fire fighting. 

During the past three or four 
years the western skies have been 
literally full of Indians — Apaches, 
Zunis, Hopis, Navajos—flying to all 
points of the compass to lend a help- 
ing hand. 

And what a hand it has proved to 
be! The Indian crews have a stub- 
born conviction that where they 
build a fire line, that’s where the 
fire has got to stop. And it generally 
does, especially if there are enough 
felling crews to follow them and 
throw the snags that may otherwise 
fall burning across their line. It 
takes from three to four such crews 
with power saws to keep up with 
one Indian, line-building crew. 

The Indians have tremendous en- 
durance. And most important, they 
are free from panic. Ranger George 
Proctor, of the Cibola National For- 
est also in New Mexico, tells a tale 
of a crew of Zuni Indians he had on 





























a bad fire in the Northwest. One 
day while building line they dis 
covered that the fire was coming at 
them through a narrow saddle filled 
with down timber. The saddle was 
creating a draft that urged the 
flames on with added ferocity. The 
sector boss came running up to warn 
the Indians to get out of there—but 
quick! “You couldn't hold that fire 
here anyway,” he shouted above the 
roar of the devouring flames. 

The Indian crew leader spoke 
Lriefly with the nearest of the men. 


“I guess we hold it here,” he said 
calmly. 
And hold it they did! Hastily 


they backfired from a_ sketchily 


cleared line, but the advancing fire 
was already close and burning em 
bers were flying thick and fast across 
it. With the agility of tennis plavers 
they dodged here and there, slap- 
ping out one spot fire with the back 
of a shovel, throwing a spadeful of 
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earth on another. The heat and 
smoke became almost unbearable, 
but it never seemed to occur to them 
that the spot fires might consolidate 
beyond them in spite of their best 
efforts, and thus doom them to a 
particularly horrible form of extinc 
tion. 

The Indian fire fighters have othe: 
qualities which endear them to the 
men whose summer-long job it is to 
swat blazes in the “‘big fire” country. 
One of them is their phenomenally 
low accident and sickness rate. One 
of the nightmares of the fire boss’ 
life is the inexperienced man who 
gets hurt on the line or sick in camp 
and has to be gotten out to civiliza 
tion. The Indian knows all the 
tricks of taking care of himself in 
the wilds, and he comes to the job 
in the kind of clothing that is 
adapted to the rigors of fire fighting. 
It’s the kind he wears as a matter of 
custom. 
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The Indian’s sure sense of direction and topography is a valuable charae- 
teristic. A fire boss can rely on them to be where they are supposed to be 





The Indian knows all the tricks of taking care of himself in the wilds. He 
comes to the job in the kind of clothing that is adapted to fire fighting 
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And while the Indian crews uni 
formly stow away a lot of food, they 
never actually over-eat. You neve) 
hear of the stomach and intestinal 
disorders among them which are so 
common to the men recruited from 
city life and suddenly thrown into 
the strenuous exertion of the fire 
line. 

\nother highly useful characteris 
tic of the Indians is a sure sense of 
direction and topography. They are 
never lost. White crews going off 
duty may have to follow the tortu- 
ous windings of the fire line to get 
back to camp, and may get lost even 
then. But not the Indians. They 
simply turn off into the woods on a 
bee line, and hit camp with all the 
accuracy of a wolf returning to its 
den. 


The same is true in moving from 
one sector of the fire to another. A 
topographic map may mean little to 
them, but if the fire boss can draw 
a simple diagram on the ground 
with a stick and point in the right 
direction, he can rely on finding the 
Indians there when he goes to look 
for them. 

And find them at work, too. It 
never seems to occur to them to take 
advantage of any opportunity to 
loaf. That’s hard to reconcile with 
the popular “lazy Indian” concept, 
but the fact of the matter is, Indians 
have never really been lazy. They 
have declined to become exercised 
over some things considered impor- 
tant by their white critics, but any 
time an Indian has anything to do 
which seems important to him, a 
corn-belt farmer is lackadaisical by 
comparison. Witness the exhausting 
day-long dances put on by every 
pueblo to invoke the blessings of 


the gods on the newly planted 
crops. 

Ranger Proctor, mentioned earlier, 
once took another crew — of Zunis 
this time — to a bie fire on the San 


Bernardino National Forest in Cali- 
fornia. They arrived at the fire 
camp after a night-long trip from 
their pueblo in northern New Mex- 
ico and at the first peep of day went 
out en the line. The fire spread so 
fast they could not be relieved. They 
worked right on through until the 
lcllowing morning — 24. straight 
hours of the most grueling toil that 
falls to the lot of man. Finally re 
lieved, they went in to camp, had 
breakfast and bedded down. But 
they had hardly gotten to sleep 
when the fire “blew up” again. The 
camp boss, very apologetically you 
may be sure, asked if they could pos 


(Turn to page 51) 
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Bank of the Manhattan Co. drawing 


Boring logs to make water pipes with crude 
hand-operated auger bit. Time—early 1800's 


LMOST any sharp chip of flint, 
or bone can be used to make a 
hole, and some of the earliest 
drills we have found were stubby 
pieces of flint shaped like arrow 
heads. Held between the thumb and 
forefinger they could be twisted 
around and around to make a hole. 
However, very early nearly all 
races all over the world — from the 
Egyptians to the Pueblo Indians — 
learned to make a drill in which a 
stick holding the drill point was 
twirled back and forth, sometimes 
between the palms of the hands, and 
sometimes by means of a strap o1 
cord looped once around the stick, 
and fastened to a bow similar to 
that used to shoot arrows. 


Theyre are many variations of this, 
the “fiddle bow drill,” the “strap 
drill,” the “pump drill,” etc. Such 
drills are still used in many parts olf 
the world. 

In operation, the upper end of the 
stick is held steady and turns in a 
socket in a litthke wooden block the 
worker holds in his teeth. And some- 
times a carpenter uses his toes as a 
vice to hold the work, leaving one 
hand free to steady the top of the 
stick. 

Obviously these drills, which turn 
first in one direction and then the 
other work by friction — by “chew- 
ing,” or scraping deeper and deeper 
into the wood. They in no way re- 
semble the accurate auger bits we 
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By CREIGHTON PEET 


have today, which must always turn 
in the same direction to cut a hole. 

The North American Indians used 
bow and pump drills, but for mak- 
ing holes in the stems of their cere- 
monial pipes, they had an entirely 
different system. The pipe maker 
removed the inside pith from a short 
piece of reed and filled it with sand 
and water. Then he twirled the reed 
round and round between his palms. 
The sand and water oozing out the 
bottom of the reed acted as a cutting 
edge which soon made a deep, circu- 
lar hole. It also left a central core— 
but this was easily broken off, leav- 
ing a smooth hole of good size. 

A predecessor of the brace and bit 
we use today appears in many draw- 


An auger and boring bar used at one time in boring pump stalks and wooden pipes 
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In 1754 the “Universal Magazine” of Londor ran this fanciful plan of a machine 


to drill holes in wooden water pipes, by water power. 


ings and paintings 400 to 500 years 
old, but the brace appears to have 
been merely a solid piece of wood 
shaped like our modern tools, and 
the “bit” looks like a screw driver 
blade. 

Big wood drilling equipment was 
very important in cities in Europe 
and America many hundreds ot 
years ago, lor a reason you'd neve 
suspect today. The pipes which 
carried water under the streets were 
made of lengths of wooden logs — 
some about 8 feet long —in which 
a hole from 3 to 6 inches in diame- 
ter had been bored, usually by hand, 
with giant two-man augers with 
shafts five and six feet long. To 
make it easier drilling was done 
irom each end. 

These log pipes of oak, pine, on 
elm were tapered, or fitted at one 
end, and the hole at the other was 
enlarged, so that they fitted together 
tightly. Sometimes cement or tat 
were used to prevent leaks. Surpris- 
ingly, these log pipes didn’t decay 
while they were in use, and they 
worked very well. London had 400 
miles of such pipes which gave serv- 
ice for over 218 years, and Boston 
first installed log water mains in 
1652. Philadelphia, New York and 
other cities followed shortly there- 
after. Pipes dug up in Portsmouth, 
N. H. were found as good as new 
after 100 years of service. 


Such water mains were important 
in fighting fires, and soon hydrants 
appeared on city streets. However, 
they weren’t very numerous, and the 
leather hoses in use weren't very 
long, so firemen often dug down to 
the water main — about 18 inches 
below the road — and bored a hole 
in the log pipe to get water. Late 
these holes were closed with large 
wooden plugs—and it is from these, 
many believe, that we get the term 
“fire plug.” 

Modern wood drilling tools are ol 
many styles and types. 

An awl, the smallest such tool, 
doesn’t actually cut a_ hole, but 
makes one by pushing aside, or dis- 





It was 


never constructed 


placing the fibers in the wood being 
worked. 

A gimlet is a small drilling tool 
with a screw head which draws it 
into the wood, and a long cutting 
blade. It is operated by one hand. 

An auger bit is somewhat like a 
gimlet, but much bigger and is usu- 
ally used in a brace. It not only has 
a screw head which forces it into the 
wood, but a sharpened cutting lip 
which makes a clean, smooth hole, 
and a spiral construction which 
keeps withdrawing the chips as the 
bit enters the wood. 

For hand precision work, such 
tools, for which there are a_ large 

(Turn to page 37) 





Modern wood drilling tools are of many 
styles and types. With the perfection 
of such tools has come great precision 
in wood working. This also has brought 
wood working into its own as a hobby 
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Consulting The Farm Forester 


USSELL KRAUSE, operator of 

a 535-acre farm in Gasconade 

County, Missouri, decided in 
1951 that he would like to realize 
more from his 270 acres of timber 
than he had in the past. The tim- 
bered area of his farm is mostly 
rough hilly land, not suited to cul- 
tivation. 

Although all his fence posts, fuel- 
wood, and building lumber used on 
the farm had been obtained from 
the woods, Russell believed he was 
not getting the full potential from 
his woodlot. He knew the timber 
protected the hills and valleys below 
from erosion and provided a home 
for numerous species of wildlife; but 
he wanted a cash crop and at the 





WOODLOT CONFERENCE—A 
national farm woodlot confer- 
ence was held June 25-26 in 
Chicago. Called by American 
Forests Products Industries, it 
brought farm forestry into focus 
for full examination and review. 
Full details of the meeting will 
be carried in the August issue of 
American Forests. 





same time did not want to deplete 
his woodland. 

To help solve this problem, the 
local farm forester was consulted. 
The forester made a_ preliminary 
survey and a timber cruise, pointing 
out that the woodland was under- 
stocked, due mainly to past prac- 
tices of burning and grazing. He ex- 
plained that when young trees are 
burned or eaten, they cannot grow 
up to become lumber producers. 
The forester also pointed out large, 
mature and over-mature trees which 
should be harvested, not only to 
save the sound wood in them, but 
to give adequate growing space to 
young, thrifty trees. 

After the cruise was made, a com- 


By DALE L. SHAW 


plete management plan was_ pre- 
pared by the forester. Three basic 
practices were recommended for 
immediate action: stop all burning, 
control grazing, and initiate a cut- 
ting program which would remove 
mature and over-mature trees. The 
cruise had revealed that 64,000 
board feet of white oak and_ black 
oak should be harvested as soon as 
possible. The remaining 240,000 
feet would serve as reserve and 
growing stock. 

Russell was advised to do his own 
woods work if possible. This would 
not only greatly increase his returns 
and provide winter employment, 
but would insure that the job would 
be done right. 

The farm forester helped Russell 
select the trees to be cut, and a port- 
able mill was moved to the property 
to saw the logs into lumber. Con- 


tracts to supply lumber to various 
markets were obtained, and records 
of costs and returns were kept. 

On 23,000 feet supplied to two 
markets during the winter of 1952- 
53, gross receipts amounted to 
$1500, with a net of $884. For each 
hour spent in carrying out this op- 
eration, Russell netted $2.64. Other 
products than lumber, cut from the 
harvest trees, include fence posts, 
fuelwood, walnut logs, and stave 
bolts. 

Russell is a member of the Tree 
Farms system. This spring he started 
a plantation in an abandoned five- 
acre field by planting 1000 shortleat 
pines. Future plans call for the en- 
tire field to be planted in this man- 
ner. He plans to be a farmet who is 
providing himself with winter em- 
ployment, a cash income, an im- 
proved woodlot and is, at the same 
time, increasing the value of his 
property. 


Woodlot owners usually are advised to do their own woods work. This 
increases returns, provides winter employment, insures a good job 



















Missouri Conservation Commission phote 































Forestry in the - 





When Congress will act on Hawaiian statehood is debatable. But 
meanwhile the Islands push ahead with a scientific forestry program 


HOUGH the names of intrepid 

sailing men and explorers like 

Captain James Cook and Lord 
George Vancouver seldom have been 
associated with forestry, these two 
18th Century English navigators 
were in fact responsible, unwitting- 
ly, of course, and more than 150 
years ago, for circumstances that led 
to the application of scientific man- 
agement and protection principles 
to the forests of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. 

The discovery of the “Sandwich 
Islands” by Captain Cook in 1778, 
the visit of Lord Vancouver in 1798, 
and later visits of sailing ships in 
the Pacific trade brought a radical 
change in forest influence, not only 
through the commercial and agri- 
cultural development which gradu- 
ally followed, but through the de- 
velopment of wild animal life. 

In 1778 the eight main islands of 
what is now the Territory of Hawaii 
contained about four million acres 
of land. Aside from the excessively 
dry sections of the leeward sides and 
the higher mountain areas above 
8000 feet elevation, tree growth cov- 
ered the greater part of the Islands, 
probably more than three million 
acres. These areas ranged from the 


wet, luxuriant, Ohia (Metrosideros 
sp.) type rain forests of the wind- 
ward slopes, from sea level to 6000 
feet elevation, through the highe 
mountain Mamane (Sophora_ sp.) 
type forest, from 6000 to 8000 feet 
elevation, and the dryer Wiliwili 
(Erythrina sp.) type tree cover of 
the leeward areas from sea level to 
three or four thousand feet. 

While there was abundant bird 
life, there appears to have been no 
animal life other than the small 
Hawaiian mouse and the pig, the 
latter brought in by the early Poly- 
nesian settlers in the Islands. The 
arrival of the Polynesian voyageurs 
brought little change to the Islands. 
They settled along or near the coast, 
developed relatively small areas for 
taro patches and other crops, and 
their limited forest use of loa logs 
for canoes and calabashes and othe 
species for house frames, tools, and 
other items was barely noticeable. 

A disruption of this pattern began 
in 1798 when Lord Vancouver made 
a present of a few head of cattle, 
sheep and goats to King Kameha- 
meha. The king was so impressed 
with the arrival of these meat-pro- 
ducing animals, when fish and pig 












William Crosby, chief for- 
ester for Hawaiian Islands 


After decades of misuse, Hawaii’s for- 
ests now are under scientific protection 


i. 


The silversword, Island plant so named 
hecause of color and blade-like stalks 
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By WILLIAM CROSBY 


had been the only nonvegetable 
food available, that he placed a 
royal kapu on the animals and they 
were allowed to roam and multiply 
at will, soon running wild in stead- 
ily increasing numbers over all the 
Islands. The native forest growth, 
developing under conditions of nor- 
mally high rainfall and no animal 
disturbance, was shallow-rooted and 
quickly showed unfavorable reaction 
to the increasing numbers of sharp- 
hooved animals roaming and brows- 
ing through them. Early travelers 
of the 1840's and ‘50's frequently 
mentioned the large areas of dead 
and dying forest observed during 
their trips over the Islands. In all 
too many cases this destruction oc- 
curred on the steeper slopes, leading 
to rapid runoff of the rainfall with 
accompanying severe erosion. On 
the windward slopes subject to the 
steady and often strong northeast 
Trade Winds, the erosion problem 
was often aggravated. 

The introduction of sugarcane to 
Hawaii and development of planta- 
tion operations, with the constant 
demand for more and more water, 
brought a growing realization of the 
dependence of thc welfare of the 


Normally wet conditions make fire con- 
trol minor problem in forests of Hawaii 










































Though more famous for its fine beaches, Hawaii also has some 
beautiful mountain and forest scenery at the higher elevations 








country on its water supply and 
gradual association of indications of 
a diminishing supply of water with 
the diminishing forest areas. One 
writer, commenting on the old plan- 
tation started by Captain McKee at 
Ulupalakua on the Kula slopes of 
Maui, stated that he could remem- 
ber as a boy how the cloud belt that 
forms almost daily on the upper 
mountain slopes had regularly pro- 
duced showers sufficient to keep 
streams running and good growth of 
cane on the plantation; but with the 
steady killing off of the forest on 
these slopes, the showers had _ be- 
come few and far between, the 
streams seldom showed any flow and 
the plantation had to be abandoned 
and turned into a ranch. 

The first legal action toward con- 
trol and protection of forest areas, 
as a result of this growing awareness 
of their value, was taken by the 
legislative assembly of 1876 in a law 
approved by King Kalakaua on Sep- 
tember 19, stating: “Whereas, It is 
an established fact that the destruc- 
tion of forests in any country tends 
to diminish the supply of water, 
therefore, Be It Enacted by the King 
and the Legislative Assembly of the 
Hawaiian Islands, in the Legislature 
of the Kingdom assembled: . . .” 

This act authorized the Minister 
of the Interior “to set apart and 
cause to be protected from damage 
by trespass of animals or otherwise, 
such woods and forest lands, the 
property of the government, as may 
in his opinion be best suited for the 
protection of water sources, and the 
supply of timber and fruit trees, 


cabinet woods and valuable shrub- 
bery” and “to appoint some compe- 
tent person as superintendent ol 
woods and forests” with authority 
to enforce rules and regulations for 
forest protection and to have charge 
of construction of fences and_ bar- 
riers required for their protection. 

Apparently no funds were pro- 
‘vided for carrying out the terms of 
this law and it serves chiefly as an 
indication of the increasing aware- 
ness of the forest problem facing the 
country, but in 1892 the legislative 
assembly passed a law approved by 
Queen Lilioukalani, setting up a 
Bureau of Agriculture and Forestry 
with authority to appoint a suitable 
person as commissioner to “receive 
such salary as may be set apart by 
the Bureau out of any money appro- 
priated for forests and nurseries.” 
Under this law a government nur- 
sery was started in Honolulu on 
South King Street for the produc- 
tion and distribution of forest, fruit 
and ornamental tree stock to inter- 
ested parties wishing to plant their 
lands; government tree planting was 
started on Tantalus Heights and in 
Nuuanu Valley back of Honolulu, 
forming part of the denuded water- 
shed of the city, and greater interest 
and action stirred in studying and 
recommending areas to be set up on 
a permanent basis as forest water- 
sheds. 

When the Treaty of Annexation 
between the United States and the 
Republic of Hawaii was signed in 
1898 and Congress passed the Or- 
ganic Act providing for a territorial 
government, the then existing laws 


ISLAND AND FOREST RESERVE AREAS 





Total Area 


4,118,400 64 





FOREST RESERVE AREAS 


Gov't Land Private Land Total % Area 

Island acres No. acres acres acres Reserved 
Niihau 46,080 
Kauai 355,200 9 93,094 69,477 162,561 45.7 
Oahu 386,560 20 38,590 82,503 121,093 31.4 
Molokai 166,400 1 20,840 25,607 46,447 27.9 
Maui 465,920 8 103,534 57,885 161,419 34.6 
Lanai 90,240 1 6,150 6,150 6.8 
Kahoolawe* 28,800 . 
Hawaii 2,579,200 25 441,148 | 126,376 567,524 22.0 

TOTAL 


697,196 


*This smallest of the main Islands was early denuded of its forest cover and, because of the 
prevailing dry conditions and strong winds blowing across, carrying great clouds of dust for miles 
to sea, it has been called the Island that was blown away. Some two thirds of the Island of 
Kahoolawe is completely barren subsoil and rock and various attempts to plant trees under the 
most favorable remaining conditions have proved futile. 


367,998 | 1,065,194 25.6 
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governing forestry were continued 
in force under a Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Forestry. However, 
the growing realization of need and 
pressure for a more comprehensive 
law and its administration led the 
territorial legislature of 1903 to pass 
a law providing for a Board of Com- 
missioners of Agriculture and For- 
estry of five members with greatly 
increased powers which, with lim- 
ited amendments and additions as 
found desirable, is the basic forest 
law of the Territory today. This 
law provided for a superintendent 
of forestry (later changed to terri- 
torial forester), who must be a tech- 
nically-trained forester and one prel- 
erably with experience in tropical 
forestry work. 

As soon as it was appointed and 
organized, the Board set about find- 
ing a man for this position and, on 
recommendation of Gifford Pinchot, 
chief forester of the United States 
Forest Service, Mr. Ralph S. Hosmer, 
a graduate of Yale Forest School 
with several years’ experience in soil 
conservation and forestry work, was 
appointed and arrived in Honolulu 
on January 13, 1904, to start work. 

The law of 1903 also provided for 
the setting apart of government- 
owned lands as forest reserves by 
the governor on advice and ap- 
proval of the Board of Commission- 
ers of Agriculture and Forestry and 
for the surrender of the care, cus- 
tody and control of private lands to 
the Board as a forest reservation for 
one or more years or forever. Private 
lands so surrendered were exempted 
from taxation during the period of 
surrender. A separate section under 
the tax laws carried over from an 
Act of 1892 under Queen Liliou- 
kalani provided for annual tax ex- 
emptions on privately-owned forest 
land upon submission of a sworn 
statement by the owner to the tax 
assessor that he had the land prop- 
erly fenced for the exclusion of live- 
stock and would, during the ensuing 
year, allow no entry of stock or not 
make any other use of the land or 
its products. 

Both of these tax exemption pro- 
visions still stand on the _ books 
today but, while some 100,000 acres 
out of 368,000 acres of privately- 
owned lands within forest reserve 
boundaries are now under long-term 
surrender agreements to the Board, 
the majority of private owners still 
hesitate to give up control of their 
lands for an extended period and 
make annual application for tax 
exemption. 

(Turn to page 43) 
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Resettling the Forester’s Friend 


O TREE planting device yet 

invented, or even likely to be 

invented, can match the skill 
and efficiency of those sprightly 
members of the rodent family that 
range over much of the United 
States and Canada under the com- 
mon names of the red squirrel and 
the gray squirrel. Both are so famil- 
iar to almost everyone that it seems 
hardly necessary to describe them 
here, except to say that the gray 
squirrel also has a black phase — 
melanistic sisters and brothers born 
in litters that otherwise are of ordi- 
nary gray color. 

Because they normally like to live 
in trees, and their principal food is 
the nuts, acorns, cones and seeds of 
the forests, squirrels in their natural 
habitat are friends of man and par- 
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ticularly of the woodsman. Their 
thrifty habit of burying in the forest 
floor the nuts or cones they cannot 
eat or carry to their burrows, and 
then occasionally forgetting all 
about them, replenishes the woods 
and sets new trees to growing, re- 
newing the cycle of forest life in 
areas that man would have difficulty 
in penetrating. 

The squirrel is a friendly little 
creature, not too afraid of man. As 


metropolitan areas have developed 
in many parts of the United States 
and Canada, and as rings of sub- 
urbs have encircled cities and spiead 
far out into the countryside, native 
game has either fled or been killed 
off. The squirrel didn’t flee, and 
because his antics are so amusing, 
many suburbanites encouraged him 
by putting out food and even erect- 
ing squirrel boxes in trees. 

This was fine for a while, and 
they found that the squirrels of their 
neighborhood could become almost 

(Turn to page 47) 


The squirrel is just about the best tree planting device 
yet invented. But to do his best work he must be transplanted 
from urban areas to the natural habitat of a game refuge 





ssion photos 
Log-rolling with cant-dogs 


(peavys) was another 
Here two Dartmouth men 


and arduous évent. 
fight against time as 


sted crowd watches 
Double-paddling aluminum canoes around a circuit of floating flags was one 
Here, two canoes nearly collide at finish 


event of 1953 Woodsmen’s Weekend. 





The pulp throwing event. Here one log has landed, another University of Maine contestant shows fine form 


is in the air and contestant stoops to seize a third piece as he begins follow-through in fly casting event 


The winners! Dartmouth’s A team was composed of, left to right, kneel- 


ing, C. R. MeKenny, coach; P. Blodgett, captain; R. Derzon; back row: 
R. Workum, R. Leavens, P. Henderson and N. Day. Their score: 1148.7 points 
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OST PERSONS appear sur- 

prised when they are told 

that a suitable tree paint, or 
wound dressing, is difficult to find. 
Let us first list the qualifications for 
a good tree paint: 


1) It must not be injurious to the 
cambium, or growing tissue, between 
the bark and the wood. 

2) It should be durable so that a 
wound will not have to be treated 
frequently. 

3) It must be antiseptic and _ pro- 
tect the wood against decay. 

t) It should have sufficient elas- 
ticity to form a non-cracking surface 
to cover season checks on the wound. 

5) It must not be so impervious 
as to prevent the gradual escape of 
moisture and gases from the wood. 
Otherwise, water blisters will form 
and eventually expose the wood to 
decay. 

These are some rigid require- 
ments which it is difficult to find in 
one substance or material. 

The main purpose of a tree paint 
is to keep out rot-producing fungi 
until the wound heals over with new 
bark. While experiments with cer- 
tain types of tree paint seem to pro- 
mote rapid healing this has not been 
definitely determined as yet. 

One thing to keep in mind is that 
a tree paint is applied on wood 
which contains moisture. In the case 
of seasoned lumber for building 
houses the moisture content has 
been reduced to a small amount. In 
such a case ordinary house paint 
will serve the purpose for which it 
is used. Not so with a tree wound 
which has not had a chance to get 
rid of the surplus moisture to re- 
tard decay. 

Another consideration is the pos- 
sibility of the infection of a healthy 
tree with injurious fungus spores 
from a diseased tree by the use of 
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the paint brush. Therefore, the 
antiseptic feature of a tree paint is 
very important. Ordinary house 
paint does not meet this require- 
ment. 

Some treemen treat the edges of a 
wound with shellac and the _ re- 
mainder of the scar (heartwood) 
with a preparation containing creo- 
sote. This has merit. The shellac 
does not injure the delicate cam- 
bium tissue between the bark and 
the sapwood and the creosote cer- 
tainly disinfects the rest of the 
wound against decay for several 
years. In the meantime the sapwood 
has been covered with a callus 
growth and new bark. However, it 
is safer to repaint the sapwood sev- 
eral times. 

Another combination which has 
given good results is Bordeaux Mix- 
ture (copper sulfate and lime) stirred 
into a vegetable oil to the consist- 
ency of thick paint. Bordeaux Mix- 
ture is one of the standard fungi- 
cides used to control tree diseases 
and the vegetable oil is harmless to 
the delicate cambium layer. The 
objection to the blue-green color of 
this mixture may be met by adding 
lamp-black as one of the ingredients. 

In the case of some fruit trees, like 
the cherry, plum and peach trees, 
the sapwood may absorb some of the 
chemicals in the tree paint, like 
creosote, and give the fruit an un- 
savory flavor. 

One of the common tree paints in 
use now is an asphaltum solution, 
plus a disinfectant like phenol mer- 
cury, in a light vegetable oil as a 
base. This is of sufficient toxicity to 
protect the wound against infection 
from fungus diseases but is not 
harmful to the cambium layer to 
any appreciable degree. Some com- 





... Lree Paint 


water- 


mercial companies use a 
soluble asphaltum emulsion. 

A thick heavy asphaltum paint 
does not make a satisfactory wound 
dressing since it forms too impervi- 
ous a surface. It will not only cause 
water blisters which will sooner o1 
later break and expose the wood 
surface but there also appears to be 
a tendency to stimulate, rather than 
retard, decay underneath the painted 
surface. 

Another tree paint which has also 
been found fairly satisfactory may 
be made by stirring zinc oxide into 
raw linseed oil to the consistency of 
a heavy paint. If a dark color is 
desired lamp black or mineral black 
may be added. This paint will not 
injure the cambium layer and yet 
affords a fair protection to the wood 
by retarding checking and decay. As 
soon as checks occur in a wood sur- 
face they should be closed with a 
paint to prevent the entrance of rot- 
producing spores into the unpro- 
tected wood fibers. 

A word of caution, however, must 
be noted. Commercial paints with 
an appreciable amount of creosote 
should not be used as a tree paint 
since the creosote will have a_ re- 
tarding effect on callus growth or 
may even kill the delicate cambium 
cells at the margin of a wound. 

Pruning wounds less than an 
inch in diameter need not’ be 
painted since scars of this size will 
heal over with new cambium and 
bark tissue before decay can cause 
any appreciable damage. 

In the case of resinous conifers, 
pines, spruces, larches and Douglas- 
fir, the trees provide their own 
wound dressing in the form of a 
resinous exudation. The resinous 
covering acts as a protection against 
infection by fungus spores for sev- 
eral years. Therefore, such trees seal 
their own wounds. 
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New Approach to Timber Access Roads 


By REPRESENTATIVE HARRIS ELLSWORTH, M. C. 


O matter how good its qual- 

ity, a stand of timber which 

is totally inaccessible has no 
economic value—it is worthless. 
Build a road to it and such timber 
has important market value. The 
cash value of presently inaccessible 
standing timber, .then, is its market- 
able price less the cost of building 
a road to it. In other words, no 
matter how the details are worked 
out the owner of inaccessible tim- 
ber acreage is going to pay the cost 
of access roads—if he sells his tim- 
ber. 

Most owners of timber have 
worked the problem out in various 
ways depending, of course, upon 
the location, size and nature of 
their holdings. Unfortunately, the 
largest timber owner of all —the 
United States government—hold- 
ing some 70 million acres or about 
16 percent of the standing timber 
in the country, has never squarely 
faced the problem or developed an 
orderly plan for the harvest of its 
timber crop with an adequate ac- 
cess road system. 

The timber access road problem 
is only about 16 years old. It was 
not until along about 1937 that log- 
gers admitted that the pneumatic- 
tired logging truck was the best de- 
vice for getting logs out of the 
woods and down to the mill. Since 
then trucks and roads have re- 
placed “swing” and “road” donkey- 
engines in the woods. The logging 
railroads with their geared Shay 
and Heisler locomotives for the 
tough grades and the “‘sleek’’ Bald- 
wins on the mainline are mostly 
memories. 

Our federal government has 
heen pretty much occupied with 
fighting wars and arming for de- 
lense during most of those 16 vears 
so it is not altogether surprising 
that a workable solution of the tim- 
ber access road problem has _ not 
vet been attempted. In fact, it was 
not until 1952 that Congress even 
officially recognized the building of 
timber access roads as a normal, 
neace-time function of government. 
In the amendment to the Federal- 
\id Road Act passed that year, the 
House committee said in its report: 
“It is the sense of the Committee 
that in the expenditure of the sum 
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Rep. Harris Ellsworth, Oregon Repub- 
lican, sees annual addition of $30 mil- 
lion to the federal treasury under bet- 
ter roads program offered by his bill 


authorized, approximately two- 
thirds thereof should be: utilized 
for the construction of roads to pro- 
vide access to timber on lands 
owned by the United States.” Bills 
to authorize the appropriation of 
money for building timber access 
roads were introduced in the 80th, 
8ist and 82nd Congresses but none 
ever reached final passage by both 
Houses. I have introduced a bill 
in the 83rd Congress which, I think, 
offers an adequate and _ practical 
solution of the problem. 

Congress first became aware of 
the timber access road problem 
during World War II when defense 
money was used in order to obtain 
lumber for war purposes. Later, in 
1946, $15,000,000 was made avail- 
able in emergency housing funds. 
That money apparently had con- 
siderable to do with jumping log 


production on national — forests 
from 2.4 billion board feet in 1946 
to 3.4 in 1947. 

In spite of the fact that roads for 
harvesting the United States owned 
timber crop have not had definite 
official sanction, timber access roads 
have been built and are being 
built. Appropriated funds for this 
purpose are based upon old Forest 
Service authorizations for roads and 
trails and for forest highways. (It 
is certain that the Congress which 
passed these authorizations never 
contemplated their present use.) 
Except for recent special appropria- 
tions for the purpose of salvaging 
bug-infested or blowdown timber, 
annual money set aside for use on 
forest roads has been very little 
more than enough to rebuild 
bridges and maintain existing roads. 

By far the most new timber ac- 
cess road mileage is being built by 
operators under Forest Service tim- 
ber sale agreements. This plan 
works well but seldom is practical 
for building the heavy mainline 
roads which are so badly needed, 
especially in the Douglasfir region 
of the West. It is worth noting at 
this point that this sale agreement 
system has somewhat the same 
status as contract construction by 
the government, since the govern- 
ment actually pays for the roads 
with a_ reduction in stumpage 
prices. 

The best that can be said for the 
present system being used by the 
U. S. government for getting its 
timber crop to market is that the 
job is only being two-thirds done— 
and on a hit or miss piece-meal 
basis at that. 

As a result the federal treasury 
is losing $30,000,000 a year it 
should be receiving and the people 
of our country a generation hence 
will be short millions upon mil- 


Let’s borrow enough money to build a road system 


that will bring production on national forests up 


to the allowable cut and keep it there, says Oregon 


Congressman in explaining his bill, HR 4929, now pending 
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Reaction to Grazing Bill 


A. R. Bohaskey — Yakima, Washington, rancher testifying before the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee on the Stockmen’s Bill. 
H.R. 4023—"If you sow the wind you shall reap the whirlwind. That is 
what some stockmen are doing now in pressing for the enactment of this 
bill. A deluge of opposition is developing in the West. Our relations with 
the public are being endangered . . . the stockmen should face this thing 
realistically. Watershed needs are permanent. Erosion must be prevented. 
To administer its lands. the Forest Service must have flexibility. 


C. S. Congleton — Paulina, Oregon rancher —“* I do not think there 
are very many ranchers that do want any new legislation that applies te 
the public grazing lands — either national forest or Taylor Grazing lands. 
The Forest Service has established a maximum limit here in Oregon on 
all national forests of 400 head of cattle, which I think is correct, reason 
able, and should be continued.” 


H. H. Chapman — professor emeritus Yale University, in a letter to Rep. 
D’Ewart of Montana, sponsor of the bill—‘Up to now, the administra- 
tive regulations worked to diminish monopolistic holdings such as are illus- 
trated by the Fernandez Company, of New Mexiso, of which Laurence 
and Floyd Lee are the ruling forces. Under this proposed bill monopoly 
will be afhrmed and strengthened and the subdivision of the privilege 
among many small permittees stopped in its tracks. No wonder the ruling 
cliques in the stock industry are for this bill... .” 


Washington Post (editorial) —‘*. . . a thoroughly mischievous bill to give 
stockmen what amounts to a property interest in public grazing lands in 


the national forests.” 


Sunday Oregonian (editorial) —“. . . Approximately six million acres of 
federal forest lands are being grazed in Oregon under permits. Virtually 
all this acreage is shared by game animals, and a majority is in critical 
watershed areas. The principle of multiple use of public lands is as 
important as the multiple use of great rivers such as the Columbia. The 
stockmen’s grazing bill would give one type of user an unnecessary and 
dangerous priority in rights. We think it should be defeated.” 


Thomas L. Stokes — in the Washington Star —“ There are encourag 
ing signs in the hearings: First, evidence of public revulsion in the West 
against the bill which is sponsored in the House by Rep. D’Ewart (R 
Mont.) and in the Senate by Senators Butler (R Neb.) and Barrett (R 
Wyo.); and second, the seemingly antagonistic attitude, or at least dubious 
attitude of the Eisenhower administration. It was reported that the 
Agriculture Department actually had prepared an adverse report, but 
that this was withheld on pressure from the measure’s promoters.” 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt — in My Day —* We cannot trust private 


interests not to overgraze their lands. Human nature being what it 
is, we cannot expect from individuals as great a concern for the good 
of the country as a whole as for their own particular desire of the 
moment. ...° 


William Voight — Izaak Walton League of America — ‘The Secretary of 
Agriculture today is the official agent of the general public, who are the 
real owners of the national forests. ‘This bill would make the Secretary 
subservient to those relatively few persons who enjoy the privilege of 
grazing on those public properties.” 
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lions of “acre-years” of forest re- 
production which should be grow- 
ing where over-ripe and rotting 
timber now stands. 

The national forests should be 
producing 6.6 billion board feet of 
logs annually (that is their sus- 
tained yield capacity) with a pres- 
ent market value of about $89 mil- 
tion; they are actually producing 
only 4.4 billion board feet with a 
value of $59.3 million. The uncut 
timber is lost to blowdown, insects 
and decay. The acres on which the 
uncut timber stands are lost to re- 
production for the next generation. 
Until an adequate system of tim- 
ber access roads is developed, this 
loss to the Treasury and of timber 
supply for the future will continue. 

The operation and management 
of the national forests of the 
United States is big business. The 
national forest system is the great- 
est farm on earth. If the wood sup- 
ply for our country is to be per- 
petuated this great business, this 
gigantic tree farm, must be efficient- 
ly and scientifically managed. It 
must have long-range production 
planning. Adequate capital invest- 
ment to permit proper manage- 
ment must be made. A managed 
forest area requires a complete 
road system without which the re- 
mainder of our forestry program 
must fail or at least be futile. There 
simply must be a better way of 
meeting this obligation than the 
way we are doing it now. 

My bill, H.R. 4929 (83rd Con- 
gress) which is now pending, has 
been carefully worked out for the 
purpose of meeting a_ business 
problem on a_ business-like basis. 
Briefly stated, the central idea of 
the bill is this: Since the timber 
itself does and must continue to 
pay for timber access roads, let's 
borrow enough money to build a 
road system which will bring pro- 
duction on national forests up to 
the allowable cut and keep it there 
—and then pay the money back 
with interest as soon as the timber 
is marketed. The public policy 
benefits, from doing this as pro 
posed in H.R. 4929, include: 

1) A definite construction plan 
can be carried out over a period of 
years (just as is the federal-aid 
highway system) without being 
subjected to the uncertainties of 
annual appropriations. In this way 
a logical cutting order can be de- 
veloped, a complete road system 
planned, and opportunities — al- 

(Turn to page 30) 
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WORLD’S LIGHTEST, MOST 
POWERFUL I-MAN CHAIN SAW 


Now *2 95 od 18” GUIDE 


Yes, now you pay FAR LEss for all sizes of MALL Model 2MG 
and 12A chain saws. They were top buys before...they’re 
FABULOUS VALUES NOW! Take the 2MG, for example: you get 
MORE POWER PER POUND than any other chain saw built. And 
just look at these standout features: automatic chain, sprocket, 
and guide oiler—new all-position carburetor—kickproof starter 
with dust-moistureproof magneto—360° indexing —double-life 
chrome-plated chain—and Lots MORE! Before you buy...see, 
examine, and TEST MALL chain saws. 

40 Factory-Owned Service Warehouses, Coast to 

Coast, to Give You Fast, Dependable Service 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 
7761 S. Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Ill. 
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New Blitz for 
Bugs 


Man through the ages, in his 
yearning for peace, has talked about 
beating swords into plowshares. Now 
he can talk about converting buzz 
bombs into bug killers. 


This modern version is symbol- 
ized by a new, light, portable fog- 
maker tracing its origin to the Ger- 
man V-l buzz bombs, the weapon 
employed by the Nazis in their at- 
tempt to beat Britain to her knees 
in World War Il. Bearing the name 
of “Swingfog,” the war-spawned de- 
vice atomizes a standard pesticide 
into a dense, clinging fog tor killing 
crop and tree-destroying insects. 

Utilizing the same pulse jet prin- 
ciple of the buzz bomb, “Swingtog’s” 
gasoline-fueled pulse jet heater gen- 
erates an exhaust stream through a 
rifle-like tube. As the heater is op- 
erating, a pesticidal formulation is 
automatically injected into the end 
of the tube. When the pesticide- 
charge exhaust hits the atmosphere, 
resulting condensation forms a fog 
composed of millions of poison 
charged droplets. Since the heating 
period is of fleeting duration, pesti- 
cide potency is not affected. Devel- 
oped from work begun by German 
scientists during World War II, the 
manufacturer sale and distribution 
of this device recently was licensed 
by private German interests to 
Devenco, Inc., of New York City. 
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Timber Access Roads Plan 


(From page 28) 


forded to market special products 
such as poles, piling and (in the 
Northwest) pulp stock from the 
whitefir and hemlock “understory,” 
prior to harvesting the sawlog crop. 

2) Certain requirements and re- 
strictions are set out in H.R. 4929 
which are necessary to the orderly 
operation of a business proposition 
of this sort but which could not be 
done so effectively on the authoriza- 
tion and annual appropriation 
basis common to our federal ad- 
ministrative system. 

During 195] a study of national 
forest timber access road construc- 
tion was made by the U. S. Forest 
Service for the purpose of finding 
out and then scheduling in an or- 
derly manner the road construc- 
tion required to increase the cut 
on the national forests to their sus- 
tained yield capacity within five 
years. 

With reference to this study U.S. 
Forest Service timber management 
expert, Mr. Mason B. Bruce, makes 
this explanation: 

“In scheduling construction re- 

sponsibility to individuals and 

groups, an effort was made to be 
realistic. All construction having 

a direct effect upon timber ac- 

cess that should properly be done 

by public agencies such as states, 
counties and towns and by neigh- 





“Swingfog” being used effectively on infestation of tent caterpillars. 


boring private interests was so 
scheduled. Of the remaining 
construction, that considered 
necessary for a prudent operator 
to construct in connection with 
removal of purchased timber, the 
costs of which would be included 
in applicable sale appraisals, was 
scheduled for Forest Service op- 
erator construction. The rest was 
earmarked for government con- 
struction. This latter consisted 
largely of high-cost mainline 
roads, expensive bottlenecks, 
roads to salvage areas and key 
roads necessary for effective man- 
agement of the resource and for 
community stability.” 

The survey indicated that the de- 
sired result could be achieved with 
a total government expenditure of 
$125,000,000 at the rate of $25,000,- 
000 per year. These facts became 
the basis of the figures I used in 
writing H.R. 4929. 

No revolving fund will be created 
by the bill. The total sum_ in- 
volved is the $125,000,000 which is 
the amount estimated to be re- 
quired to do the job. 

The mechanics of the* proposal 
are simple. Any thought of the 
grant of a blank check to the For- 
est Service for road building is 
eliminated by pinpointing the ap- 
plication ‘of the procedure to spe- 
cific working circles. When it is 
proposed to build or expand a road 
system in any working circle first 
of all a public hearing is held in 
or near that working circle. At 
such hearing the views of interested 
persons as to the necessity, prac- 
ticability and feasibility of the pro- 
posal will be considered. When this 
and other preliminaries are com- 
pleted, the Secretary of Agriculture 
requests the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to loan the Forest Service 
enough money to do the construc- 
tion needed in that working circle. 

In making his request for a loan 
the Secretary of Agriculture is re- 
quired to certify, a) that the pro- 
posed construction is necessary for 
the proper management of the 
working circle; b) that sufficient 
timber will be offered for sale in 
the working circle so that receipts 
from its sale attributable to road 
construction will repay the loan 
with interest within 25 years; and 

(Turn to page 38) 
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Allis-Chalmers HD-15 
Weight 27,850 Ib. 
109 drawbar hp. 
GM 6-71 Diesel Engine 
Speeds: 
6 forward, to 5.8 mph. 
3 reverse, to 4.5 mph. 


Makes Allis-Chalmers Tractors more dependable 


These heavy-duty tractors have toughness and ease 
of servicing to match their outstanding performance 
ability. Here are some of the advanced design fea- 
tures that provide extra strength and protection — 
keep Allis-Chalmers tractors on the job more hours: 


i One-Piece, All-Welded Structural Main Frame . . . 
strong and firm without a single ounce of excess weight 
— absorbs all vertical and horizontal stresses. 


2. Extra Large Idler and Sprocket eliminates rocking 
action, puts more track on the ground for greater stability 
and better traction. 


3. Spring-Loaded, Positive Seal keeps dirt, moisture 
and grime from damaging truck wheels, idlers and sup- 


port rollers . . . you lubricate them only once every 
1,000 hours. 


4. All-Steel, Welded A-Frame Track Stabilizer permits 
free track oscillation, yet keeps tracks rigidly in line and 
absorbs thrusts and twists from shock loads and working 
on uneven terrain. 


5. Oil Enclosed Track Release Mechanism reduces track 
maintenance and breakage. An adjustable screw lock 
provides positive holding action that maintains adjust- 
ment at required setting. 

6. Engine Not Used as Structural Member — no strain 
is transmitted to it. Engine weighs less per horsepower 


developed, because of 2-cycle design — has modern unit 
injection. 


UNIT CONSTRUCTION SAVES SERVICE TIME 


With Allis-Chalmers unit construction, major assemblies 
are easily removed without disturbing related assemblies. 
This brings real savings in time and money, puts tractors 
back to work faster. It assures better inspection and 
maintenance, too. Servicemen find it easy to remove 
major parts to correct trouble before damage develops. 


Let your dealer tell you more about the toughness of 
Allis-Chalmers tractors, their time-saving unit construc- 
tion — and their unequalled lugability and work power. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION 


MILWAUKEE 1, U.S. A. 
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MERACLE OF THE TRUMPETER SWAN 


By Jack Jackson 


“It will take a miracle,” said bird 
lovers of just two dozen years ago, 
“to keep the Trumpeter Swan from 
disappearing all together in these 
United States.” 

For just two dozen years ago there 
were but 73 of these magnificent 
white birds in our country. Today, 
there are 573 Trumpeters here. That 
miracle has come to pass. 

To understand the Trumpeter’s 
story we must go back for a moment 
to our grandfather's day. Then great 
flocks of migratory Trumpeters, their 
huge wings spread in a_ gracetul 
eight-foot span, were a common sight 
along the Ohio, the Mississippi and 
the Missouri river valleys. 

As our grandfathers and_ their 
companions moved westward, eager 
hunters took their toll. This big, 30- 
odd pound bird with its low, swoop- 
ing flight was an easy target. Heavy 
trading in the bird’s down and 
breast skin developed. Within 20 
years, one eastern company alone 
bought 18,000) “Trumpeter Swan 
skins, so great was the demand. 

But gradually, the plight of this 
beautiful, helpless bird began to eat 
itself into the American conscience. 

As always, when America is fully 
aroused, purposeful action by Con- 
gress tollows. In the early 1930's 


Congress authorized an aerial survey 
to determine just how many Trum- 
peter Swan still frequented known 


haunts. Imagine the consternation 
when this count, checked and _ re- 
checked in disbelief, showed just six 
dozen and one of these beautiful 
birds left in the whole United States! 

An informed Congress acted swilt- 
ly. In April 1953, 5000 acres of lake, 
marsh and swamp in the Red Lakes 
District of Montana, known favor- 
ite home of the Swan, were set aside 
as a refuge by national decree. 

Patrols were organized to keep 
warm springs open all winter to 
encourage the bird to winter here 
and avoid long, dangerous flights to 
winter homes. Ponds were sown with 
Sago Pondweed, Naias, wild Celery 
and Sagettaria. Because the Swan 
makes his home on old muskrat 
houses, muskrat trapping was_ for- 
bidden in this area. Observation 
established the coyote as Trumpeter 
enemy No. | in the animal kingdom, 
so coyote hunts were organized. 

Each succeeding 
showed gain in 
lation. 

Today, we know the beautiful 
Trumpeter Swan is here to stay. In 
the last five years, young cygnets 
have been successfully transplanted 
to three other areas . in Oregon, 
in Nevada and in Wyoming. A few 
young have appeared in these areas 
and at least eight have reached the 
flying stage. There is now hope the 
Trumpeter will establish himself in 
these new areas. 


census 
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Science on the Stump 


(From page 9) 


woods brook to watch the young 
minnows darting [riskily above the 
white pebbles stirring restlessly in 
the creek bed, it may be that he is 
filled with envy for the farmer who 
owns such a brook and such a wood- 
land. He may even wish to amble 
down the lane to the farmer’s home 
to discuss these interesting discov- 
eries he has made. 

“We work hard,” the farmer tells 
his visitor as he hands him a dippet 
of cold well water from the milk- 
house pump. “And to me, chemical 
debarking has spelled the difference 
between some timber production 
and no timber production. Two 
years ago | wasn’t getting out any 
wood. Didn’t have the time. On a 
farm its always something that needs 
doing NOW —-plowing, | planting, 
cultivating, spraying, haying on 
threshing. Then too, those logs have 
to be peeled for the pulp mill. 
Phat’s a slow job and we have a 
short peeling season—roughly from 
mid-May to August. On an average, 
a man can only peel two cords of 
wood a day. On top of that, most 
people hate the job. Another thing, 
labor is tight hereabouts. We're al- 
Ways competing with the blueberry, 
sardine and potato people. 

“Then one day one of the forest- 
ers from the pulp company came 
along. He handed me a paint brush 
and a can of sodium arsenite. Then 
he asked for my single-bit ax and 
taking me out in the woods, showed 
me how to make a girdle from fou 
to six inches wide—taking care not 
to cut into the wood itself. Next he 
applied that arsenite solution to 
the girdle with the paint brush and 
announced ‘now you can sit back 
and watch this tree peel itself.” He 
was right, too. Now I can girdle 20 
or 30 cords in one day, then just sit 
back from six months to a year and 
wait. After that, | can harvest my 
crop anytime I like. When I fell the 
trees they don’t hang up the way 
they used to, for the branches are 
pretty well gone. There’s less slash 
and consequently less of a fire prob- 
lem. I don’t have to compete with 
the blueberry people in their peak 
season. For the last two’ years I’ve 
had a tidy income from my woodlot 
and the Mrs. finally got that deep 
freeze she wanted. And as a result of 
these thinnings, I’m getting more 


(Turn to page 34) 
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Here is Dependable, 
Portable Communication 
you can use many ways 


PACKMASTER 


FM communication unit 













(RSMC type 1144) 





Portable emergency communication .. . semi-fixed base 
station ... permanent base station .. . dry battery opera- 
tion . . . vibrator power from truck or car battery .. . 


A.C. power supply from standard electric service—they’re 
all practical with interchangeable PACKMASTER 
UNITS. 


PACKMASTER UNIT can contain up to three FM chassis 
with any desired combination of receiver and transmitter 
channels (one receiving and one transmitting FM chan- 
nel—two receiving and one transmitting—two transmit- 
ting and one receiving). 





Three FM Frequency bands: 30-40 mes. 
40-50 mcs. 
160-175 mes. 


Hi Power —7.5 watts on 30-40 mes. 
6 watts on 40-50 mes. 


ko Power —1!.5 watts on 30-40 mes. 
| watts on 40-50 mcs. 
4 watts on 160-175 mes, 


Weight—apx. 26 pounds with medium 
duty batteries. 


MXVY, 


ZY) 
Investigate Today 
Manufactured Wy 
RADIO SPECIALTY MANUFACTURING CO. 


2023 S.E. SIXTH AVE. PORTLAND 14, OREGON 
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Pacolized™s 





An “Owp FRIEND” 
to foresters fo 
many years ... the 
reliability of PACIFIC 


“Paco- 
lized” Hose is known wherever 
there is need for portable o1 
emergency water supply 








equipment in buildings, 
warehouses, small . Sap ys 
communities, — iso- pee) 
lated industrial que 
plants and __fire- cae 
lighting organi- = 
zations of state, 


private or co-opera- 
tive agencies. 


hose is 
mildew-proot 


“Pacolized” 
nently 


perma- 
and rot 
resistant insures longer 
life; 
fibers 


from “line” flax 
less leakage; the 
most flexible hose 
of its type 

. easter to pack 
and store un- 
folds quickly with- 
out kinking; light 
weight . .. easy to 
carry. 


made 





Available in 1” and 114” diam- 
eter in multiples of 100 foot 
standard lengths. Also available: 
“Pacolized” COTTON rubber- 
lined and other light weight 
hose. PACIFIC PUMPERS and 
accessories offer a full line of 
perfected equipment for port- 
ability and high performance. 
Send for information. 


PACIFIC Marine Supply Co 
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Science on the Stump 


(From page 32) 


growth on my woodlands than I eve 
had _ before. 

“Wildlife poisoned? I've neve 
seen any evidence of it. We found 
one dead deer last fall. The pulp 
people had told me to report any- 
thing like that immediately as this 
business is still in the experiment 
stage. A biologist came out and per- 
formed an autopsy on the deer. He 
didn’t find any traces of arsenic in 
the animal's liver. If there had been, 
chances are it would have been 
caused by the arsenic I use for dust- 
ing my apples, the paris green I use 
to spray potatoes, or the arsenic so- 
lution I use to weed out my fish 
pond over there. I use a lot of 
arsenic on the place. Most farmers 
do.” 

A farmer in New York state has 
this to say about the new peeling 
process: 

“One of the foresters of the Inter- 
national Paper Company at Glens 
Falls put me next to chemical de- 
barking. He gave me a brush, a 
paint can and the solution. I wasn’t 
too impressed at first. But it works. 
I felt so well of the thing that I later 
dropped around and paid them for 
the equipment.” 

The possibilities inherent in this 
new process were recognized by pulp 
and paper about a decade ago. Prior 
to that—around’ 1931 — Nelson 
Spaeth and the late Josh Cope ex- 
perimented with sodium arsenite at 
Cornell University, simply for the 
purpose of disposing of nondesirable 
species of wolf trees, without appre- 
ciating its possibilities for making 
peeled wood. Ten years ago the 
Armstrong Forest Products Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, the outstand- 
ing pioneer in the work, and the 
Marathon Corporation of Wisconsin, 
came to the conclusion that chemi- 
cal debarking represented one solid 
answer to the small woodland prob- 
lem and started experiments. Final- 
ly, in 1951, 13 major pulp and paper 
concerns, eight of them with hold- 
ings in Maine, set up a Chemical De- 
barking Research Project to deter- 
mine “simple, efcient and control- 
lable techniques for loosening the 
bark on living trees” and to deter- 
mine the effects, if any, of toxic 
chemicals on wildlife. 

To head up the research team, the 
industries agreed on Dr. Edwin C. 
Jahn, associate dean of the College 


ol Forestry, State University of New 
York. The research team selected by 
Dr. Jahn included: Dr. Hugh Wil- 
cox, plant physiologist and an ex- 
pert on radium isotopes; Dr. Felix 
Czabator, botanist and pathologist; 
Dr. Robert F. Smith and Dr. Donald 
Moreland, biochemists; Dr. Guido 
Gerolami, plant anatomist; Professor 
Ralph King, zoologist; and Dr. Wil- 
liam Webb, biologist on the college 
staff who is collaborating on the 
project. 

Research, fundamentally, is a mat- 
ter of asking questions and getting 
answers. Most of the questions are 
exploded in going through the re- 
search mill and it’s a. rough and 
tumble business. For two years little 
was heard from the project by the 
public. It was plenty busy just the 
same getting up theories and knock- 
ing them down on the university's 
Huntington Wildlife Experiment 
Forest in the Adirondack region of 
New York and on selected industry 
research areas all over the nation. 
“What is the story on sodium ar- 
senite?” the project was asked at one 
time. “No gospel truths to report as 
yet” was the reply. “Progress is be- 
ing made” was the gist of a cryptic 
announcement put out on one other 
occasion by W. S. Bromley, of the 
American Pulpwood — Association, 
and the secretary treasurer of the 
project. 

Finally, last month, the project 
announced that it was ready to show 
results and answer questions. With 
Louis Freedman, woods manager of 
the Kingsbury firm acting as host, 
the investigating force was con- 
ducted on a field trip over the prov- 
ing grounds. Why the new practice 
is superior to hand peeling and port- 
able debarkers was shown. New 
girdling tools—notably the Bennett 
(Armstrong) peeling spud with a 
turned-up lip and the McLeod 
(Eastern Pulpwood Company) gird- 
ler that prevents cutting into the 
sapwood—were shown in operation. 
Treated trees were pointed out on 
which the bark was peeling off in 
cylindrical chunks — bark chunks 
that conceivably should have some 
market value. Not pointed out but 
obvious to all was the way young 
growth in debarking areas was get- 
ting a headlong start with its com- 
petition removed. 

Then the investigators got down 
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to cases. There was no question that 
chemical debarking—as a woodlands 
practice—works well, all agreed. 
Conceivably, it might encourage mil- 
lions of small owners to make a stab 
at forestry for the first time for in 
virdling crop farmers, whether they 
realize it or not, are unconsciously 
practicing selection. But what was 
the story on sodium arsenite? Was 
there potential danger to wildlife 
when the solution was applied to 
the tree? If so, what was being done 
about it? 

“This project is unique in indus- 
try,” Biologist Webb replied. “In 
launching the project there was no 
problem as far as we know. But we 
thought there might be. Sodium ar- 
senite is a toxic chemical so, of 
course, there was potential danger. 
That was what we were determined 
to find out.” 

\fter two years of work on the 
Huntington Forest, no evidence has 
been uncovered that animals are at- 
tracted to treated trees, Dr. Webb 
said. Nor has there been any evi- 
dence of mortality from sodium ar- 
senite despite the fact that deer, 
songbirds and small mammals are all 
present on the treated areas in 
abundance. In one experiment, 
porcupines were confined in cages 
where treated and untreated 
branches were provided for food. 
Without exception, they ate the un- 
treated branches and did not take 
the treated food until on the verge 
of starvation, Dr. Webb said. 

Last year, however, approximately 
ten dead animals were found near 
areas where chemical debarking pro- 
jects had been set up by industry in 
the Lake States and New England 
regions. A few of these had been at- 
tracted to treated trees and exami- 
nation of their tissues revealed the 
presence of arsenic. 

This was the signal for an inten- 
sification of the work. Since red dye 
had been used in the solution up to 
this time, tests were made to deter- 
mine if the color attracted deer. 
These animals, of course, are color 
blind but it was thought they might 
prove susceptible to color intensity. 
Dog biscuits placed 6n_ boards 
painted red and blue provided an 
answer. In all cases, the deer went to 
the boards painted red. 

“Switch from red to blue dye” was 
the order that went out to experi- 
ment areas around the country. 


Work at Huntington has also re- 
vealed that only one part of a treated 
tree is dangerous, and that is the 
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Read what this user says: 


**We have been using a 

dozen of your INDIAN 

FIRE PUMPS for the past 

four years. Eight of these 

are used in connection with our 
fire fighting equipment 
covering woodlands and four 
are used at our sawmills. 


It is remarkable how quickly 
these pumps can be brought 
into service in an emergency. 
Their action in extinguishing fire 
is fast and complete and we 
gladly recommend this equip- 
ment to anyone who might have 
need of their use.” 


R. E. Sullivan, 
Sullivan Lumber Company, 
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Featuring rubber gear construction, more 
pressure and volume, less weight,  self- 
lubricating shaft and bearing construction, 
positive eutomatic relief valve. 
Independently powered—self-sufficient, qual- 
ity engineered for continuous use at high 
efficiency. 
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displacement, rubber gear pump—any water 
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BEARING CONSTRUCTION: Manual lubri- 
cation of pump shafts and out-board bear- 
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of pumping operations after long periods of 
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HIGH SUCTION LIFT: 

WEIGHT: 90 pounds. 

New mechanical seal is incorporated in the 
design of the Porto Pump, eliminating the 
troublesome packing glands and packing. 


High strength alloy steel pump shafts are 
chrome plated for extra wear. 


Designed for forestry operations. 


PORTO-PUMP, INC. 


227 IRON STREET * DETROIT 7 © MICH. 
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area where the sodium arsenite is ap- 
plied. The chemical is concentrated 
at the time of application but as it 
moves through the tree it becomes so 
dilute that it is not dangerous in 
bark, buds, leaves or twigs. Insects 
collected on treated areas were found 
not dangerous to birds that ate them. 
Nor is there any evidence that fish in 
streams where treated pulpwood has 
been floated are affected. 

Studies with radioactive sodium 
arsenite indicate that the dangei 
period is short, Dr. Webb stated. In 
less than one week the amount ol 
arsenic at the place of application is 
so low that it is no longer dangerous. 
Therefore, the handful of animals 
that have been affected to date prob 
ably contacted the treated trees the 
first few days after application. 

The most certain solution to the 
problem, of course, would be to use 
a nentoxic chemical to loosen the 
bark, Dr. Webb continued. Screen 
ing tests are continuing to find such 
a chemical but to date none can be 
recominended. 

Repellants? Taste repellants have 
proven unsatisfactory, Dr. Webb re- 
plied, but there are indications that 
odor repellants may prove helpful. 
In testing this problem, the scientists 
went to the Dow Chemical Company 
and asked for samples of their wares 
that “smell bad.” 

“We have 12,000 chemicals on ow 
shelves and they all smell bad,” the 
Dow men replied. “Take your pick.” 

Some of the smells from the 
shelves of Dow were so vile that they 
were rejected as too hot to handle. 
A sniff of one of these, a witches’ 
brew concocted from the bones of 
dead animals, is sufficient to explain 
why. The chlorinated phenols and 
coal tar solutions, on the other hand, 
may prove out. Solutions with a 
creosote base are also proving el- 
fective in tests now going on, deer 
finding these especially repellant. 
This work continues. At present, 
tests are being made with penned 
deer by the Michigan Conservation 
Department. 

In coming back to the subject of 
the few autopsied animals found to 
date with arsenic in their livers, Dr. 
Webb said that one significant fact 
noted was that all of these animals 
were found early in the spring, a 
situation that encouraged him to 
offer a “theory.” 

This theory, the biologist said, is 
that in coming off winter browse 
some deer may have a sodium de- 
ficiency—and a craving for sodium 
this one time of the year may tempt 
the animals to take a few licks at a 
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solution they reject in other seasons. 
With true. scientific caution, Dr. 
Webb hastened to emphasize, this 
was only a “theory” but that he in- 
tended to “explore it.” 

“So do I,” boomed out Dr. Yurii 
Eugene Lebedeff, one of a dozen sci- 
entists in the group who had 
snapped to attention at the word 
“theory.” “Il spend the next few 
months if necessary trying to knock 
that one down.” 

That's the spirit that is the driv 
ing force back of this Chemical De- 
barking Research Project. Enough 
“theories” have already been ex- 
ploded in the course of two years to 
fill a haymow and the research men, 
with the support of pulp and paper, 
intend to stick to it until they re- 
duce any hazard to wildlife to zero. 

Summary of the results as revealed 
at Kingsbury boil down to. this. 
While there are still flaws, chemical 
debarking is proving a success. Its 
impact on the nation’s forest econ- 
omy may prove to be great over a 
period of time. Wildlife people are 
impressed by the good intentions of 
an industry that is pouring both 
money and time into long-term re- 
search to provide for the safety of 
birds and animals. 

As it stands now, the chemical is 
“not a serious threat to wildlife,” 
biologists say. They intend to re- 
duce that to no threat at all in fu- 
ture months. 

Meanwhile, the excellent press the 
Kingsbury meeting has received in 
Maine must be a source of gratifica- 
tion to the sponsors of the research 
project. With no exceptions, out- 
door writers have viewed the new 
development as a boon to timbe1 
management—a move to provide fon 
bigger and better deer herds and 
other birds and animals in future 
years. 

In this way, toxic chemicals that 
were used with such dread _ results 
by the infamous Lucrezia Borgia and 
the Marchioness de Brinvilliers in 
the 16th and 17th Centuries today 
are being made to serve man and 
wildlife in many and varying ways. 
Insecticides alone are a 100 million 
dollar business in the United States 
today. Over three million pounds of 
toxic dusts are used by farmers every 
month—including the lead arsenite 
that insures our annual apple crop 
of 100 million bushels. To this list 
of foods and other commodities 
benefiting from the use of toxic 
chemicals can now be added—tim- 
ber—as once again, modern day re- 
search, pushes the nation forward 
on the path of planned abundance. 
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Compromise 
Sousht on 
Grazing Bill 


Ettorts of key conservation groups 
to block H.R. 4023 and S. 1491, the 
so-called “‘stockmen’s grazing bills,” 
have been successful it was revealed 
on June 20th at a meeting initiated 
by the chairmen of the House and 
Senate committees on agriculture 
and forestry. However, purpose ol 
the meeting as revealed by Senator 
George D. Aiken and Rep. Clifford 
R. Hope, chairmen of the two com- 
mittees, was to consider possible 
“compromise” legislation to help the 
stockmen. 

Representatives of key conserva- 
tion groups in Washington who 
fought the two grazing bills and who 
were invited to the June 20th meet- 
ing on the Hill were agreed in the 
main that any new legislation at this 
time would be regarded with mis- 
trust by the general public. 

As reported. by conservationists 
who attended the meeting, the ad- 
ministration is opposed to both H.R. 
1023 and S. 1491 as they now stand 
but is not convinced that ail avenues 
have been explored that might help 
the stockmen. One view taken on a 
proposal to “legalize everything now 
being done by the Forest Service” in 
connection with grazing was that 
this merely represents a move to 
“save the face” of lobbyists who have 
been active for the two grazing 
measures. 


Forest Tools 
(From page 18) 


variety of auger bits, do the best 
work. 

Large circular openings, with di- 
ameters up to several feet, are made 
with barrel saws, operated either by 
power, or with a regular brace. A 
barrel saw is a saw blade riveted to 
a round steel disc, so that when it 
is rotated, a circular hole is made. 
Such saws are used chiefly in indus- 
try. 

Power drills have been used in 
industry for a gréat many years, but 
in the past 15 or 20 years the devel- 
opment of extremely light portable 
electric drills, which any amateur 
woodworker can use around the 
house, is making the once standard 
brace and bit almost obsolete. And 
since the power drill doesn’t need to 
be drawn into the wood, the bits 
used need no screw point. 
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Loggers Dream YAROSTER 


«Designed for years of rugged LOGGERS DREAM YARD- 
service, LOGGERS DREAM STER which would otherwise 
YARDSTER is built onto a take several men to do... and 
standard 11% or 2-ton truck does these jobs much quicker 
chassis, either new or used. and safer. 

#Handles big, husky loads of 
lumber or logs. Can easily 
handle 12.000-15,000 Ibs. or ap- 
proximately 1,600 board foot 


aSpecially designed winch as- 
sures smooth, controlled oper- 
ation. Operator faces load at 
all times and has complete 
loads. finger-tip control of each load. 
w Any simple repairs which 
might become necessary can be 
handled by an automotive me- 
chanic using standard automo- 


Compared with other equip- 
ment which does essentially 
the same jobs, LOGGERS 
DREAM YARDSTER is amaz- 

tive parts. ingly low in cost. Finance‘ng 
® One operator can do jobs with available. 


EXPORT SALES OFFICE: 101 International Trade Mart, New Orleans, U.S.A. 
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SAVE Hours of Mixing! 


Nelson's new Tree Marking Paint does 
not settle, thicken, skin over—ends tedi- 
ous stirring, thinning, straining. Durable, 
not absorbed into wood, highly visible, 
it's the ideal marking paint foresters have 
sought for years. 


END messy waste motion! 
Nelson's disposable quart-size paint can 
screws direct to the new NEL-SPOT 
marking gun. Just throw away empties 
(and eliminate sloppy funnels, canteens, 
gun cans, too). 


AVOID constant gun cleaning! 


The new NEL-SPOT Tree Marking Gun 
has a reversible tip to blow out dirt, a 
nozzle cap to prevent paint drying-in, a 
cleaning wire set in the cap to keep the 
orifice open—everything to prevent clog- 
ging, keep moving and end the “every 
night" cleaning chore. 


For details on this revolutionary new 
3-in-1_ time-mess-and-money-saver— 


WRITE: 


THE NELSON COMPANY 
1236 Prospect Avenue 


lron Mountain, Michigan 
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Timber Access Roads Plan 


(From page 30) 


c) that the road construction will 
be to standards required for a tim- 
ber access road in the circumstances 
involved. 

The Treasury then makes the 
loan, using government funds re- 
ceived from ordinary bond sales. 
The loan is repaid with interest, 
when the roads are constructed and 
the timber sold, by allocating the 
necessary amount out of timber 
sale receipts which are turned into 
the Treasury. 

Other financing methods were 
considered and rejected. An ob- 
vious thought, especially heretofore, 
would be to use R.F.C. financing. 
That method would appear to be 
uncertain now. 

It was not considered advisable 
to make a further straight percent- 
age bite in Forest Service receipts 
for road purposes. The objection 
to that plan is first, that it consti- 
tutes too much of a blank check to 
the Forest Service and, secondly, 
such revenues fluctuate too much 
to permit of orderly planning. 

Any of these methods might be 
used rather than the plan I pro- 
pose, but I believe the simplicity 
and effectiveness of the method 
set out in H.R. 4929 will rule in 
its favor. 

Other features of my bill in- 
clude: authorization of timber ac- 
cess road construction by require- 
ments in contracts for the sale of 
national forest timber; authoriza- 
tion to use the financing plan pro- 
vided in cooperation with public 


or private agencies or persons; and 
provisions for negotiating  pay- 
ments for use of the roads con- 
structed with funds provided by 
the bill by haulers of other than 
federally-owned timber. Suitable 
annual reports on the operation of 
the program are also required. 

To sum it up briefly, the timbe 
access road bill which I have intro- 
duced will 1) cause $30,000,000 
annually in new revenue to come 
into the federal treasury; 2) per- 
mit the harvesting of more than 
two-billion board feet of federally- 
owned timber annually which is 
now being lost; 3) make possible 
sound and scientific management 
of the forest reserve owned by the 
United States, which is impossible 
today; 4) provide jobs and oppor- 
tunities by opening up over-ripe 
but inaccessible timber stands. 

If my plan is enacted into law 
all of those benefits will result— 
without costing the taxpayers one 
cent! 

There is no trick “scheme,” no 
magic or any “crack-pot” idea in- 
volved. What I propose will merely 
replace the present confusing, un- 
satisfactory and inadequate system 
of financing Forest Service timber 
access roads with a_ business-like, 
self-liquidating plan. All of the de- 
tails involved in this plan are 
known and tried. I have merely 
brought them together to provide a 
workable solution to a troublesome 
and costly problem in federal for- 
est Management. 
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Who Said It? 


1—The practice of conservation is an act of patriotism and the under- 
standing of it, the preaching of it and the contribution to it, are parts 
of the fundamental duties of a citizen in a free society. 

2—A nation may cease to exist as well by decay of its resources as by the 
extinction of its patriotic spirit. 

3—The purpose of conservation: ‘The greatest good to the greatest number 


I—As a people we, here, have wrought more destruction in a shorter time 
than any other people of any time. 
5—Since the achievement of Independence, he is the greatest patriot who 
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RECOMMENDED 
READING 











Pathology in Forest Practice, by 
Dow Vawter Baxter. Published by 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York. 523 pages, illus. Price $7.50. 
Presented in this second edition is 

the “inside story” of the origin, na- 
ture, and causes of diseases in trees 
and forests throughout the United 
States, Canada, and Europe. It tells 
how to check, regulate, and control 
pests and diseases that destroy or 
limit the usefulness of trees and 
products, and how to save money by 
accurately diagnosing the disease 
and its cause. 

After diagnosing plant disease in 
general, the author treats the fungi 
which cause disease and then dis- 
cusses the relation of site and cul- 
tural practice to disease incidence in 
the nursery, the plantation and the 
mature forest. 

In this new edition are discussions 
of pole blight in the northern Rocky 
Mountains and the dieback of birch 
in New England, littleleaf disease of 
pine in southeastern Piedmont, the 
use of DDT and 2,4-D in forest prac- 
tice, the prominence of virus dis- 
eases, the effective use of preserva- 
tives, anti-stain and anti-mold chem- 
icals, the interrelation among insects, 
fungi, and disease and the new em- 
phasis given to the fact that both 
site and cultural practices cause or 
attract fungi or disease. 


Jareb, by Miriam Powell. Published 
by Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York. 241 pages, illus. Price $2.50. 
This is the tale of a fourteen-year- 

old boy and his shiftless hound set 
amidst the Georgia loblolly pines. 
rhis is no milk-and-water picture 
of a “quaint” people. Violence and 
even death play their part in Jareb’s 
story. The reader will often have to 
swallow back his tears, but more of- 
ten he will laugh with delight at the 
funny things and the good things 
that happen to Jareb. 


Fire Behavior in Northern Rocky 
Mountain Forests, by J. S. Bar- 
rows. Published by the Forest 
Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture. 102 pages, illus. 
Intended primarily as a training 

manual, this publication summarizes 
present knowledge of some of the 
most important factors influencing 
the ignition, rate of spread, and gen- 
eral behavior of fires. 
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Form-fitting, 
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sealing packing directs 
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live gauge indicating the degree of 
forest’ fire hazard—low, 
high, critical, ete. 


medium, 


Arriving at these indexes is, ol 
course, a tricky business, but some 
individual systems have refimed it 
into a pretty exact “science.” One 
such system is that worked out by 
]. B. Melin, a Weather Bureau fire 
weather specialist in Seattle for 18 
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years who is now a private consult- 
ant to Pacific Northwest lumbei 





companies and government agencies. 
“Melin’s meter,” a cardboard affair 
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“If we judge the hazard by just 
one of the factors we may get a mis- 





leading answer,” Melin explains. 
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dustries, Inc., reported that the mete1 
“functioned flawlessly on several for- 
est fronts in Washington and Oregon 
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weather stations on wheels. They 
include a fairly complete set of in 
struments, sometimes even a com 
munications hookup with the fire 
weather center, and are used mainly 
on going fires. They operate right 








at the scene of a fire, giving the fight- 
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Fire Weather Ahead 


(From page 12) 


ers very localized information on 
such factors as wind currents which 
might change suddenly and whip a 
fire down a gully and other similai 
information essential to keeping a 
fire under control. The mobile 
units, mounted on half-ton trucks, 
usually are manned by one meteoro 
logist, but in emergency circum- 
stances two men may staff a unit. At 
present the Weather Bureau has 
eight of these rolling stations, op- 
erating principally out of fire wea- 
ther centers in western states. 

Recipients of the Weather Bu- 
reau’s fire weather service are loud 
in their praise of its usefulness. Im- 
portance of the service in the estima- 
tion of those who are responsible for 
preventing and fighting fires is indi- 
cated in the following statements 
made by C. S. Crocker, U. S. Forest 
Service Regional Fire Control Chiet 
in the Northwest, and C. S. Cowan, 
chief fire warden of the Washington 
Forest Fire Association. 

Says Crocker: “On the St. Joe fire, 
some 900 men were ‘highballing’ a 
fire line ahead of a dangerous big 
fire in a valuable timber area. 
Tactics were adopted on the basis of 
normally-expected wind conditions 
which would cause an eastward run 
by the fire. Most of the manpower 
was concentrated in preparing a 
close-up, flanking attack line, since 
such action would be essential for 
control under a west wind. A special 
weather forecast indicated a radical 
change in wind direction. The un- 
usual—an east wind—was predicted. 
Forces were shifted and the tactics 
changed to a scheme of backfire 
preparation. The wind changed, the 
lines held, and thousands of dollars 
of expense were saved. Several hun- 
dred fire fighters were released, and 
large crews of vitally-needed lumber- 
men returned to their jobs days 
earlier as a result of action made pos- 
sible by special weather reports.” 

Cowan, in the 37th annual report 
of the Washington Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation, states: “We have cooperat- 
ing with us the United States Wea- 
ther Bureau, giving us advance in- 
formation as to approaching dange! 
ous fire-weather conditions. Logging 
operators know that fires originating 
at such times become almost instant 
ly beyond control. This warning 
service has become the mainspring 
of forest protection and prevention 
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in the logging camps of western 
Washington. To this one step can 
be laid the decreased losses which 
heretofore were suffered by the in- 
dustry. Without the cooperation ol 
the Weather Bureau, there is little 
doubt that failure to appreciate the 
approach of dangerous fire-weather 
would have resulted in a decrease in 
lumber. The cooperation of the Fire- 
Weather Service is one of the most 
valued assets in the work of fire pro- 
tection.” 


sut for all this praise, the Weather 
sureau likes to consider itself as just 
a member of the team. It points out 
that for its service it gets in return 
all sorts of vital weather information 
from forestry and other ‘volunteer 
employees in widespread areas. As 
Milton L. Blanc, chief meteorologist 
at Weather Bureau headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., puts it: “We 
can’t go it alone in weather.”” When 
Meteorologist Blanc says this he is 
referring not only to domestic coop- 
eration but to the international 
teamwork of the World Meteorologi- 
cal Organization, the members of 
which (including Russia) collect 
and relay weather information from 
all parts of the elobe. 

Reliable as USWB forecasts are, 
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however, meteorologists feel they 
have just scratched the surlace in 
giving useful service to forestry and 
other interests. Though meteorology 
was written about as long ago as Aris- 
totle’s time, weather forecasters say 
that only now are they beginning to 
understand the all-important upper 
stratosphere. With the aid of radai 
and rockets they are conducting ex- 
periments many miles into outer 
space, aiming research at the ulti- 
mate of predicting weather for an 
entire season. 

Meanwhile, for the here and the 
now, most everyone will agree that 
during the fire season the forecaste1 
is, indeed, the foresters’ best friend. 


Special Issue Planned 


One feature of the Fourth Ameri- 
can Forest Congress called by the 
AFA October 29-31 in Washington 
will be a big special issue of Ameri- 
can Forests with a variety of stories, 
picture layouts and maps of forestry 
progress in the greater Washington 
area. A Who's Who in forestry o1 
ganizations will be included that 
readers will be able to use for future 
reference. Don’t miss your conven- 
tion issue Of AMERICAN Forests. 


ida Forest Service 


LING WAL 
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FIRE LOOKOUT TOWERS 


Designed for Safety 
and Ease of Erection 


AERMOTOR Fire 
Lookout Towers 
are used extensive- 
ly by many of the 
states for fire pro- 
tection, also by 
private companies. 
AERMOTOR tow- 
ers are preferred 
because: they are 
properly designed, 
accurately cut and 
punched so all parts 
fit exactly, heavily 
galvanized by the 
hot-dip process 








after fabrication. 

No erection troubles 

with AERMOTOR 

towers. They are (Photo: U.S. Ferert Service) 
celebrated for ex- WEATHER 
ceptional strength DEFYING— 
and safety. DURABLE 


Manufactured hv 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 ROOSEVELT ROAD-CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





The Florida Forest Service has chosen rugged equipment. . . to 
match the rugged conditions of their job. For compact fire-fighting 
efficiency, they've installed American-Marsh XF Centrifugal Pumps 
to make units any forester would be glad to have. 


Type XF pumps deliver up to 65 GPM, pressures up to 180 pounds. 
They'll throw a stream over farm or small town buildings . 


..and 


fight brush and forest fires on the run. 








BATTLE CREEK 


In Canada: 


American-Marsh Pumps (Canada) Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 


AMERICAN-MARSH PUMPS 


MICHIGAN 


When you need rugged, long-lived portable pumps, be sure to 
check the superior features of this American-Marsh XF Centrifugal! 


Write today for XF Bulletin 8122! 
Pumps and Pumps Only Since 1873 
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Companion *‘Workhorses”’ 
for Forest Fire Work... 


Three Hale Portable Centrifugal 
Pumping Units — FZZ, FZ and 
HPZZ—-provide 
amazing volumes and pressures for 
efficiently fighting a great variety 
of Forest Fires. 


Write today for full Information on 
the “3 Workhorses.” 


HAL FIRE PUMP CO. 











(Ol. b1010) 0101444) ma. 
POND & MOYER CO., INC. 
Consulting Foresters 
107 Homestead Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Estimates—A ppraisals—Trespass Cases 
Machine Tree Planting Service 
We have cruised over 2,200,000 acres from 


Maine to Central America; machine planted 
3,000,000 trees in New York and Penna. 


















SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 


Recommended by foresters for cruis- 

ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. 

“as Direct course readings. Write for 4° 
7 free literature and instructions, = 
Pe’ < . RANGER 


SUVA, INC., Dept. A, LaPorte, In’ 
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Curiosity Leads Her On 


Her stay-at-home friends in Cleve- 
land, Ohio are of the opinion she is 
a trifle mad, Bernice Goetz suspects. 
They are always asking her, “Why 
are you always going to those awlul 
jungles. And all alone too.” 

Her frank answer is “curiosity.” 
A mountain range in Mexico 
marked “unknown” on an old map 
resulted in her taking the first leap. 
She was 19 at the time. But she had 
to go there. 

Inside of a year she was standing 
on a low mound gazing over scrub 
jungle at those same “unknown” 
mountains. This in itself was highly 
satisfying to Miss Goetz. Then her 
boot happened to dislodge a pebble. 
It rolled out in front of her and 
stopped. Closer inspection proved it 
was a carved snake’s head. The 
mound proved to be a fallen temple 
rich in idols and potsherds of the 
earliest races of Mexico. 


The incident made an explorer of 


AND APPRAISAL 


OVER 50 MILLION ACRES SINCE 1910 


* JAMES W. SEWALL COMPANY 


FOREST ENGINEERS 


OLD TOWN, MAINE 


SEWALL CO 


BRANCH: JAMES W 


CANADA 


LTD., FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 








PANAMA Pistol Grip Cut-offs. 


i PANAMA Flame Guns. 


and accessories required in carrying 





PANAMA 


‘ We have just completed our 


Giving complete information on 


PANAMA Ball Bearing Fan Drive Pumps. 
° PANAMA Ball Bearing Pumps with Independent engine drive. 
PANAMA Compensating By-pass. 


PANAMA Combination Nozzles. 

PANAMA Automatic Float Valve. 

PANAMA Vacuum Lift Systems. 

PANAMA Tank Strainer Assembly. 
PANAMA Pressure Type Tree Marking Guns. 
PANAMA Pyramid Backfire Torches. 


A copy will be gladly furnished on request 


‘ PANAMA PUMP COMPANY 


4 HATTIESBURG MISSISSIPPI 


on the work of Forestry 
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Miss 


now 


Goetz. She 

finds it difh- 
cult to stay home. 
There are too 
many marvels to be 
uncovered in far- 
away places. Alone 
except for Indian 
carriers, she has 
been on 12 expedi- 
tions. Her earliest 
objectives were archaeological sites 
from Central America to Peru. Then 
she turned to the study of primitive 
Indian tribes. Her last trip was to 
seek the headwaters of the Magda- 
lena River in Colombia. 


Miss Goetz 


These trips have led Miss Goetz 
to some strange places. On a mule- 
back trip into uncharted country in 
Honduras two of her mules died 
from nightly attacks by vampire 
bats. The monsters also attempted 
to attack Miss Goetz and her guide 
by crashing through their mosquito 
nets. On another occasion the search 
led to Peru for Inca idol heads. An- 
other time, grisly, shrunken heads of 
humans proved to be her ghoulish 
goal in Ecuador. 

This month, from July 21 to 31, 
Miss Goetz will undertake another 
kind of expedition — the Sawtooth 
Wilderness pack trip conducted by 
AFA’s Trail Riders of the Wilder- 
ness in Idaho’s Sawtooth and Boise 
National Forests. This will offer no 
Inca treasure or Indian headhunters 
as inducements. It does offer some 
of the most magnificent, unspoiled 
scenery in North America. The 
Spangle Lakes, the Golden Stairs 
cataracts, Fern Falls, Big Redfish 
Lake and Galena Summit — these 
are some of the highlights that Trail 
Riders have reveled in since 1937. A 
full complement of 25 riders will 
again be making the trip this month. 


Miss Goetz is looking forward to 
the experience with her usual hearty 
exuberance. True, she is not likely 
to be repulsed by unfriendly natives 
on the Middle Fork of the Boise 
River. 

It makes no difference. Adventure 
is where you find it, Miss Goetz ex- 
plains. 


In a word, “curiosity.” And it 


makes no difference whether it be 
the jungles of Ecuador or the wil- 
derness regions of our own Far West. 
Both have their own appeal. 
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Forestry in the 49th State 


(From page 22) 


Soon after his arrival in January 
1904, Mr. Hosmer made trips to the 
different Islands to acquaint himself 
with forest conditions on the ground, 
general public attitude and activi- 
ties of people particularly interested 
in forest land and to secure data for 
outlining the work to be done. Par- 
ticular attention was paid to the 
need for establishing a forest reserve 
system and by the end of the year, 
recommendations had been made to 
the Board, public hearings held and 
the governor had proclaimed two 
areas of government land as forest 
reserves. The Kaipapau Forest Re- 
serve covering an area of 913 acres 
of government land on the north- 
eastern slopes of the Koolau Moun- 
tains of Oahu was the first area to be 
established officially by proclama- 
tion of the governor dated Novem- 
ber 10, 1904. This reserve, with re- 
vised surveys showing an area of 897 
acres of government land and _ the 
later inclusion of 276 acres of pri- 
vately-owned land still retains its 








15 fo 20% MORE LUMBER! 


Shown above is the Wheland Air Equipped Carriage 
and Wheland Six-foot Band Mill in operation at the 
Sledge Lumber Corporation, Whiteville, N. C. With 
this band mill you'll always get quality lumber. 


part of the 
The second 


separate identity as a 
reserve system of Oahu. 
reserve, proclaimed by the governo 
on December 23, 1904, covered some 
17,000 acres above the Hamakua 
Pali (cliff) on the Island of Hawaii. 
been combined 
Kohala 
For- 


This area has since 
with 
mountain 
est Reserve. 

By the end of 1914, when Mr. 
Hosmer resigned to return to work 


lands on 


Kohala 


adjoining 
to form the 


on the mainland, a total of 37 re- 
serves had been located and_pro- 
claimed covering 546,222 acres ol 


government land and 251,992 acres 
of private land. 

The location and examination of 
areas desirable for permanent reten- 
tion under, or return to, forest cover 
was continued actively under Mr. 
Charles S. Judd, who succeeded Mr. 
Hosmer as Superintendent of For- 
estry until 1932 when the main areas 
found desirable for watershed and 


soil erosion protection had been set 
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THE LOWTHER 

_ TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 
With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 


are properly planted for maximum 
| survival in any soil because they have 
_ been given the right start. 
Three distinct models available to 
cover all soil conditions and terrain. 
* 


For details write: 


"THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 
By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 














UNIFORM LUMBER ALWAYS SELLS BEST! 


Wheland has made quality machinery for over 
80 years. May we have one of our trained saw- 
mill men show you what Wheland Equipment 


can do in your mill? 


WRITE OR PHONE TODAY! 
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ONE-STOP 


FORESTRY 
SUPPLY 
SERVICE 


All Types of Supplied 
for Forector, Timber 


Crowend, Enges 
and Ouldoor People 


IMustrated catalog contains hundreds of 





practical items to help you in your work. 


Satisfied customers all over America. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
1953 CATALOG 


FORESTRY 


SUPPLIERS 


INCORPORATED 





132 Raymond Road - Battlefield Station 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 








When Writing Advertisers— 
Please Mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 














@e 
Going 
this summer? 
Send for this beautiful book 


EXPLORING OUR 
NATIONAL PARKS 
AND MONUMENTS, 


by Devereux Butcher, Field Representative, 
National Parks Association, describes 26 na- 
tional parks, 36 national nature monuments, 
18 national archeological monuments; con- 
tains 284 superb photographs and 3 maps, 
and full color pictures on the covers. The 
latest, most authentic book on the subject, it 
tells how to get there by bus, train and auto, 
what you'll see and do, and where to stay. 


Fill in and mail the coupon with your check to 


National Parks Association, 1840 Mintwood PI., 
N. W. Washington 9, D. C. 

[| ] Paper-bound $2.50 (_] Cloth-bound $4.00 

Nome 

Address 


City State 
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aside. These areas, with minor ad- 
justments and additions as found 
desirable, now cover 1,065,194 acres 
or slightly over 25 percent of the 
land area of the Territory. (See 
table). 

The original law of 1903 provided 
only for the employment of the 
Superintendent of Forestry with no 
paid assistant forester or rangers, 
but provided for the appointment 
of district foresters on the different 
Islands on an honorary basis. Mr. 
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lulu (Island of Oahu), Maui and 
Hawaii) and a district ranger force 
of 12 men appointed together with 
an increase in nursery foremen and 
field labor force. 

The heavy destruction of forest 
cover by unrestricted cattle, sheep 
and goat grazing over many years 
made tree planting an item of prime 
importance in restoring adequate 
cover to large areas of watersheds 
and to provide windbreaks and local 
supplies of timber and fuel. Avail- 





Redwood Plantation Thriving in Hawaii 


By Hawaii Press Bureau 


High on the slopes of the extinct volcano Haleakala, on the island of 
Maui, a forest of giant Humboldt redwoods is coming into being. 
Twenty-five years ago the area was devoid of vegetation. Fires, over- 


grazing and the depredations of wild goats had destroyed the native 
hardwood trees (Mamane) which once had flourished on the mountain 


side. 


Iwo island leaders, William Crosby and Charles Judd, appalled at the 
loss of Hawaii's heritage and economy, decided to try an experiment. 
Under their leadership, seeds for 1,000,000 trees, including more than 


50,000 redwoods, were planted in the denuded area. 


The plantings were 


made in a belt about half a mile wide, ranging in elevation from 5000 


to 6200 feet above sea level. 


The project was a gamble because, although the average rainfall in this 
sector is about 30 inches annually, the water quickly runs off or sinks 


into the volcanic rock. 


Recent surveys of the area indicate the gamble is paying off bevond the 
most optimistic expectations. Those who saw the area back in 1927 and 
today call it a miracle. Starting from seed, some of the redwoods have 
already attained a growth of 45 feet and are flourishing. One of the trees 
recently examined measured about 70 inches in circumference three feet 


above the base. 


Experts credit the remarkable growth to the heavy, moisture-laden fog 
that continually shrouds the upper areas of Haleakala. 





Hosmer secured the appointment 
and cordial cooperation of planta- 
tion and ranchmen as district for- 
esters in the various districts of each 
Island and valuable assistance from 
them in encouraging the planting ol 
trees, outlining of areas they  be- 
lieved desirable for forest reserve 
and encouraging of the fencing out 
of livestock from such areas. But in 
spite of numerous pleas to the legis- 
lature on the need of full-time assist- 
ant foresters and rangers to carry on 
needed field work and enforcement 
of regulations, appropriations con 
tinued to be too small to permit 
such employment throughout Mr. 
Hosmer’s term of office, and it was 
not until 1918 that funds were pro- 
vided for the employment of an 
assistant forester and two rangers. 
With increasing appropriations the 
field force was gradually increased 
until, by 1930 a full-time assistant 
forester had been provided for each 
of the four counties (Kauai, Hlono 


able old records indicate that private 
interest in restoring tree growth had 
developed to an active stage by 1882 
with tree planting by Mr. George 
Wilcox on Kauai, soon followed by 
other individual landowners and 
plantation members of the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters Association, so that 
by the time of the government re- 
organization of forestry work in 
1903, close to a million trees had 
been planted in windbreaks, erosion- 
depleted lands and watershed _pro- 
tection. Early work showed that na- 
tive species did not respond readily 
to nursery production and changed 
field conditions so that seed of many 
hundreds of species were brought in 
from both tropical and temperate 
climate countries around the world 
and large, beautiful examples ol 
many are found today in public 


parks, private grounds and roadside 
planting as well as in forest planta- 
tions. The rapid growth and success 
under difficult conditions of many 
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species of eucalyptus made them 
prime favorites among many tree 
planters but, in spite of this prefer- 
ence, considerable areas of other 
species, ranging from the temperate 
climate pines, cypress, redwood and 
cryptomeria through many of the 
valuable tropical hardwoods have 
been successfully set out. 


Of especial interest in the estab- 
lishment of an exotic species is the 
natural spread of a species of Pros- 
opis, locally named Keawe, over 
some 90,000 acres or more of the 
very dry leeward slopes and coastal 
areas where it seems probable that 
no tree growth previously existed. 
Seed of this tree, apparently a Mex- 
ican or South American species of 
mesquite, was brought to Honolulu 
in 1828 by Father Bachelot and 
planted in the grounds of the Catho- 
lic Cathedral on Fort Street, where 
one seedling grew to be a large tree 
before it had to be cut down in 1919 
to make way for a new building. 
Seed from this tree were distributed 
to the different Islands and, as the 
beans made good cattle feed, the 
seed was rapidly spread through the 
drier grazing lands to establish good 
cover and an excellent source of fire- 
wood, fenceposts and cattle fodder 
for the rancher and an excellent 
source of honey for the beekeeper. 


Aside from the planting of the 
Tantalus and Nuuanu Valley areas 
of the Honolulu Watershed, under 
the direction of Mr. David Haughs 
during the ’90’s, practically no tree 
planting was done by the govern- 
ment with the exception of small 
experiment plot trials of new species 
and attempts to find suitable species 
and methods for use in areas of vari- 
ous grass and shrub growth making 
planting operations difficult, until 
after 1920. Then with increasing 
appropriations provided by the legis- 
lature, an active program of refor- 
estation of denuded government 
lands within the reserve areas was 
built up so that in the following 13 
years up to the establishment of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps opera- 
tions in 1934, a total of some 2,500,- 
000 trees had been planted on 5300 
acres. 

During the following eight years 
of CCC activities up to December 7, 
1941, great strides were made in for- 
est planting, fencing and trail con- 
struction together with other needed 
forest work and some 12,300,000 
trees were planted on 26,000 acres of 
government reserve lands. Available 
records indicate a total planting 
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through 1952 of 15,000,000 trees on 
34,000 acres of government lands in 
forest reserves and private planting 
of 21,500,000 trees on 45,500 acres of 
plantation and ranch lands and pri- 
vately-owned areas within forest re- 
serves. 

With the normally prevailing wet 
conditions through much of the for- 
est area, fire control has not been a 
severe problem and checking of 
land-clearing operations and care- 
lessness with fire by hikers during 
drought periods has been the main 
protection activity. 

As may be seen from this account, 
the major value of Hawaiian forests 
is in water and soil conservation. 
Rugged topography and _ limited 
areas in which logging can be done 
will keep production costs high and 
supply limited in comparison with 
most imported supplies. 

Recent surveys of planted exotics 
25 to 40 years old indicate stands of 
15 to 20 thousand board feet and 
over per acre while tests of the lum- 
ber cut from them show qualities 
fully comparable with trees grown 
in their native lands, thus making 
available local supplies of high qual- 
ity woods for special uses. 
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HAND HOIST 
DATA BOOK 


FRE 





SEND FOR IT TODAY 


IN A DETAILED 4-page folder now available, 
Beebe Bros. tells the complete story about the 2-, 
5-, and 15-ton unbreakable Beebe Hand Hoists. As 
the strongest geared power for their weight in the 
world, these trouble-free hoists serve a multitude 
of industrial uses. 


The bulletin includes detailed specifications, 
costs, performance features, and installation data 
on a wide range of hand hoist requirements. Spe- 
cial power hoist data included, too. Send today 
for your free copy. 


BEEBE BROS. 
2728 6th Ave. So., Seattle 4, Wash. 











PROFESSIONAL STANDARD OF PRECISION... 


LEUPOLD Engineered COMPASSES 


Ask any veteran forester whose job depends on making fast, 
accurate surveys. He will tell you that LEUPOLD Com- 
passes set a professional standard for accuracy, simplicity 
In no other compasses are dimensions, 
weight and size of dial so ideally proportioned. 


and convenience. 


Timber cruisers and foresters select 
this precision made compass for its 
compact size and exclusive LEUPOLD 
features. Needle measures 212”, yet 
outside maximum diameter of case is 
only 354”. Easy-to-read dial is grad- 
uated to single degrees and marked 
for both quadrant and azimuth read- 
ings. Coin operated external magnetic 
declination adjustment. Township plat. 
$12.75 






LEUPOLD 
FORESTER 
COMPASS 


INSTRUMENTS 


instruments since 1907 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS 


INSTRUMENTS, INC. 


4445 N. E. 


LEUPOLD 
CRUISER 
COMPASS 


ALL MAKES OF SURVEYING 


GLISAN ST., PORTLAND 13, OREGON Ci 








Surveyor’s staff compass of highest quality. 


Furnished with ball and socket joint for 
mounting on Jacob's staff or tripod. Gradu- 
ated straight edge for plane table work. Per- 
manently mounted circular spirit level. 344” 
needle. Exclusive LEUPOLD external mag- 
netic declination adjustment Comes in sad- 
dle leather carrying case with belt loop. 


PROBE Be secccccccccsccceccceses $40 
MODEL B with vertical angle scale 
and sight, and 5-min. vernier..... $50.00 


Choice of degree, per cent, topographic scale. 


AT YOUR INSTRUMENT DEALER 





OR USE THIS MAIL ORDER COUPON 


Enclosed is [)check, []M.O. for $_ 


AND COMPASSES REPAIRED | send LEUPOLD Compass checked (no c.o. d.) 


Foremost in manufacture of precision engineering | nae 


—_ CRUISER © $12.75 


— FORESTER, Mode! A $40.00 | 
- FORESTER, Mode! 8 @ $50.00 
(_] Degree Per cent, or [} Topographic scole | 
Send literature on [] Compasses, Leve 
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Darley Portables Must Be Good! 
State of Minn. Forestry Dept. Has 
45 Champions in Service! 


Darley Champion Portable Fire Pumps 
were selected over other makes by the State 
of Minnesota for hard service in the State 
Forestry Department. 

Darley Engineering Brings You More 
Water and Higher Pressures with 
Champion Lightweight Portables 

Capacity up to 250 gallons per minute. 
Pressures up to 125 lbs. 
Write for 108 page catalog of Fire Equip- 
ment. Also 44 page booklet of Fire Pumps 
and Fire Trucks. 

W. S. DARLEY & CO., CHICAGO 12 
Manufacturers of Champion Fire Pumps and 

Champion Fire Apparatus 








Bequests 


to 
THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


7 


There are many members and 
friends of the Association who find 
it impractical to contribute to its 
educational activities during their 
lifetime. Gifts in the form of a 
bequest are welcomed. Officers of 
the Association will gladly consult 
at any time with those who wish 
to know more about designating 
gifts fer educational work in for- 
est conservation. 


Following is a paragraph suit- 
able for incorporation in wills: 


“| hereby give, devise and bequeath 
_—---.---_.-_.. to The American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C., a non- 
profit District of Columbia corporation, 
or its successor, or successors, for the 


purpose of promoting the coporate ac- 


tivities of said Association. 
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He Was a Prinee of a Guy 


By JOHN B. WOODS 


Forty-eight members of the American 
student group known as the Biltmore 
Forest School were listening to a lecture 
by their leader, Doctor Carl Alwin 
Schenck, in the school’s European head- 
quarters at Darmstadt. The eminent for- 
ester and teacher, founder of the first 
forestry school in the United States, had 
brought these young men to his native 
Hesse to study at first hand the methods 
evolved by Germans for perpetuating 
wood supplies by regeneration and inten- 
sive management of the woodlands. 

Touching upon the contributions made 
by forests to the German economy the 
speaker made some reference to his ad- 
miration for that country, pointing out 
that there the several monarchs, great 
and small, were all working earnestly at 
carrying on constitutional government, 
yet each recognized his responsibility for 
the welfare of his people, thus demon- 
strating that the principle of ‘Noblesse 
oblige’ still held good. 

“Take the Grand-Duke of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, whose winter palace you pass every 
day. There is no harder working execu- 
tive in this city. And do you know what 
he has done? On the hill, back of the 
old castle, he has had built a magnificent 
public bathing house which is also a 
swimming pool and recreation spot. It 
will be opened in two weeks, and I hope 
you boys go there often.” 

A bored voice from the back of the 
room spoke up, “Yeah, it’s a nice place. 
Went there last night.” 

The Doctor glared at this interruption. 
“What do you mean you went there last 
night? It will not be opened until a 
week from next Monday.” 

“Can't help that. Pete and I went there 
last night. Had a swim, too.” 

“Oh, well, I suppose this is one of 
your kiddish jokes on teacher. But go 
ahead, tell us what you and Pete did at 
the Schwimbad. I shall need to know 
later. when the officer comes from the 
Polizei to ask what kind of a school I am 
running in Darmstadt.” 

“We didn’t do anything wild, Doctor. 
Pete and I were walking up back of the 
old castle, and we passed this big, new 
building and read the sign that said it 
was a swimming pool. We tried the door, 

just out of curiosity, and it wasn’t locked. 


So we went in. And there was the big 
tank, full of water. And a shower was 
running somewhere. It sure was a swell 
place, and we were wondering why no 
people were around, when the shower 
stopped and here came a young guy in 
a bathing suit. He ran out on the board 
and plunged. Nice long one—he came 
up right by where we were standing.” 

“He said ‘Hello,’ and we said ‘Hello.’ 
Then he asked, ‘You are Americans, 
aren't you’? And we said ‘Yeah.’ Then 
he asked, ‘Would you like to swim?’ And 
I said ‘Yeah,’ and Pete said, ‘But we 
haven’t any suits.’ And this guy pulled 
himself up out of the pool and said, 
‘Come with me.’ He gave us each a swim- 
ming suit. So we showered and went 
back to the pool and plunged in.” 

“Amazing!” remarked the Doctor, a 
puzzled look upon his fine, Nordic coun- 
tenance. “And so you swam in the pool 
that was not yet open to the public.” 

“We sure did,” Peter replied. “And 
had a swell time. The guy was swimming 
breast stroke, and we showed him how 
to do the Australian Crawl. Then he did 
a few fancy dives and showed us how to 
start them. Then we came home.” 

“Incredible!” the Doctor murmured. 
“That an honest German boy should act 
so much like an American. Who could 
he have been? Did he tell you his 
name?” 

“Oh, probably he was one of the help, 
sticking around after hours to practice 
for the big opening. Tall, good-looking 
blond kid. Said his name was Louie.” 

“Spoke English like an Englishman, 
Pete volunteered. “And whoever he was, 
he was a nice guy. Yessir, Doctor, he 
was one prince of a guy.” 

The Doctor had been pacing back and 
forth in front of the class. Now he 
stopped, clapped his hands and faced 
them. “Of course. Your friend Louie. 
Of course he is a Prince of a Guy, his 
Ma was a Princess and his Great Grand- 
ma was an Empress, her name was Queen 
Victoria! He has an Auntie who is Em- 
press of Russia. And his Pa is another 
nice guy who also was once a Prince. 
His name is Ernest, but also Louie like 
the boy. Grand-duke Ernst of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, the man who gave the 
Schwimbad to his native city.” 








AFA Thanks Anonymous Benefactor 


The American Forestry Association wishes to express its deep appre- 
ciation to the writer of the following letter for a singular act of 
generosity and a significant contribution to the cause of conservation: 


I wish to make the enclosed $1500 (in $100 bills) a nameless gift 
to the Association, as suggested on page 42 of AMERICAN Forests. To 
help the Association with its educational and other activities, | decided 
to give this sum while I am living rather than in a will. If possible, 
please print a small item in a future issue of AMERICAN FORESTS men- 
tioning the gift so I will know it has been received. 
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Forester’s Friend 
(From page 23) 


as tame as domestic animals, taking 
peanuts from their hands and sitting 
on their shoulders as they removed 
the shells. 

What the city dweller did not 
know was that each pair of squirrels, 
in areas protected from hunters, 
raises from four to six young each 
year. And because squirrels normal- 
ly do not stray far from the place 
they are born, certain suburban sec- 
tions soon became overcrowded with 
the bushy-tailed creatures. As with 
humans, overcrowding meant hous- 
ing and food problems. 

Now the squirrel, red or gray, is 
not normally a vicious or even a de- 
structive creature. In his native 
woods, when nuts are scarce during 
certain seasons, he will rob a bird’s 
nest or raid a cornfield. But most 
of his regular fare comes harmlessly 
from the bounty of the forests, and 
hollow trees offer adequate housing. 

But suburbanites, as a rule, do 
not plant nut trees (unfortunately 
for them as well as the squirrels!), 
and when a hole develops in a tree 
they fill it with cement or chop the 
trée down. 

The net result is that the squirrel, 
in search of food and housing, is 
faced with a desperate situation. 
Lacking a normal home he breaks 
into attics and garages; lacking food 
he gnaws in his hunger at anything 
that seems to be edible there, includ- 
ing the waxed insulation on phone 
and light wires, the tires and uphol- 
stery of cars, and even shoes and 
book bindings. 

Outdoors he chews the bark from 
expensive shrubs, robs bird-feeding 
Stations, strips fruit trees, and breaks 
into deliveries of bread and milk 
left on porches, etc. His depreda- 
tions in some areas have run into 
thousands of dollars. 

Yet every time that irate house- 
holders have assembled “to do some- 
thing about the squirrel problem,” 
no one has been in favor of outright 
or wholesale slaughter. Poisons that 
would kill them could also kill pet 
dogs and cats. Most suburbs have 
laws against the use of rifles or shot- 
guns. Ordinary traps would injure 
pets and possibly children. Anyway 
most persons abhor the thought of 
killing the little scamp. 

Although the suburban squirrel 
problem has become acute in such 
widely separated places as Pitts- 
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Medicated Oi as @ superior preventive. Extensive 
field tests by Safety Engi s have resulted in overwhelm- 
ing acceptance. 


A TRUSTWORTHY ALLEVIATIVE 
In the event you forget to prevent, here is a trustworthy alle- 
viative. No first aid kit is complete without B-Y’s Medicated 
Oint t. Available in 3 size tubes, 3 oz., 12 oz., 5% ox., 
and in double, and single unit packs for first aid kits. 
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MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
Please enroll me as a Member of The American Forestry Association. Enclosed 


find $5.00 to cover dues for one year, (Including subscription to AMERICAN FORESTS 
Magazine). My name and address is: 
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City and State ___ 
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American Arborvitae, Balsam Fir, Red Pine, White 
Pine, Scoteh Pine. Norway Spruce, White Spruce, 
ete. Prices reasonable and trees are GUARANTEED 
TO LIVE 

WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
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TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
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AFA MEMBERSHIP 


Any person, organization, or 
company may become a member 
of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion upon application. There are 
five classes of Membership: 


1. Subscribing, per year .... $ 5 


2. Contributing, per year .. 10 
3. Sustaining (individuals, 
organizations, or com- 
panies) minimum per 
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4. Life (individuals only) 
no further dues ............ 100 
5. Patron (for individuals) 
no further dues ............ 1000 
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burgh, Minneapolis, St. Louis, New- 
ark, Cleveland and Detroit, it was a 
state that inherited the problem 
from another that first came up 
with a practical solution. Rapid 
migration of city dwellers from 
Washington, D. C., to adjacent areas 
in Maryland during recent years, 
confronted the Old Line state with 
a poser, not of its own making, in a 
growing squirrel nuisance question. 

Maryland fortunately has an alert 
State Game and Inland Fish Com- 
mission, which had been confronted 
for a number of years with a prob- 
lem that might be considered “the 
reverse English” of that facing sub- 
urbanites — not enough squirrels in 
the state forests to replenish normal 
tree attrition nor even to provide a 
modest amount of game for sports- 
men. 

At first, suburbanites did not like 
the prospect of sentencing their 
bushy-tailed friends to become hunt- 
ers’ targets, but when it was pointed 
out that the squirrel has a better 
chance of survival in the woods than 
he does in gnawing at a power line, 
the Commission’s relocation pro- 
gram was given general approval by 
civic groups, the Boy Scouts, and 
conservationists. Hunting in state 
forests is carefully restricted by law. 
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The Maryland plan works like 
this: Simple wooden box traps are 
used. The traps do not harm the 
animal in any way. They have a 
wire front door that is open until 
the animal steps on a treadle en- 
route to get the peanuts bait at the 
far end. If other animals, including 
pets, are caught, they can easily be 
released. When a squirrel is caught 
all that is necessary is to notify the 
Commission, and a truck is sent to 
transport the trap and squirrel to 
the game refuges, well beyond the 
farthest subdivisions. 

Last year the Boy Scout troops 
and the Izaak Walton League Clubs 
of the Bethesda-Chevy Chase and 
Silver Spring areas cooperated in the 
program. The Scout troops were 
paid 75 cents for each squirrel 
trapped and turned over to the 
Commission for release; Izaak Wal- 
ton League Association members do- 
nated their time and efforts. 

During the past 12 months a total 
of 658 squirrels was trapped in the 
suburban areas outside of Washing- 
ton and released in upper Mont- 
gomery county, Frederick county 
and Carroll county. Of the total, 
124 were caught by Commission per- 
sonnel, the rest being trapped by 
volunteers. 














THE FUTURE BOOK 


It’s All Done with Wood—Fifty years ago it looked as if American 
prodigality was surely denuding our forests. Yet, with present 
methods of logging and conservation and with new uses for wood 
waste, we now know there will always be enough wood. Why? 
Paul W. Kearney, noted New York free lance, author of over 400 
articles in leading publications and the author of a new book, 
“Disaster on Your Doorstep,” to be released by Harper’s this month, 
provides the answers in the August issue of AMERICAN ForEstTs. 


Burn When the Wind Is High!—Why was Sweet Emory Lolley, 
a “cracker” in upper Florida, a confirmed timber arsonist most 
of his life? Why should a band of arsonists in Mississippi spread 
terror and destruction through Pearl River country for two days 
and nights setting fire to their only visible means of support, the 
piney woods? It’s all explained by Ed Kerr in the August issue in an 
indictment of incendiaryism in the South. 

On the Forestry Newsfronts—Two reports to the nation will be 
featured in the August AMERICAN Forests. The first will highlight 
the report of the second Higgins Lake Conference at Higgins Lake, 
Michigan, where last month 30 key leaders in forestry prepared the 
agenda for the Fourth American Forest Congress in October. The 
second will be a resume of the industry-wide conference called in 
Chicago by American Forest Products Industries, Inc., to pinpoint 
problems as they exist in regard to management on “farm forties” 
and other small holdings across the nation. Reports on this situa- 
tion will be broken down on a regional basis. 

How Uncle Sam Takes A Timber Census—Back from a forest 
vacation, one might well ponder how Uncle Sam’s foresters go 
about the job of counting the nation’s trees. It’s a big job, of 
course, and requires a lot of know-how. How it’s done is described 
by Robert D. Wray in a future issue. 
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President Launches Anti-Fire Drive 
(From page 4) 


ests and mountains to enjoy the 
many forms of healthful outdoor 
recreation which they afford and 
which we all need for spiritual and 
physical well-being. 

“If every man, woman and child 
will join in the nation-wide drive to 
prevent forest fires—if each one of 
us will use extra care this year—we 
can surely cut down on the unneces- 
sary destruction of vital resources by 
wildfire.” 

On a day when he was giving his 
full attention to explosive events in 
many parts of the world, the Presi- 
dent spent twenty minutes with the 
delegation of representatives from 
forestry and the wood industries. In 
reply to a remark by Assistant Chief 
Earl W. Loveridge, of the Forest 
Service, that he “knew his brother, 
Milton,” the President replied that 
“Milt got me interested in forestry 
about ten years ago and now I’m al- 
most as enthusiastic about it as he 
is.” 

The President displayed marked 
interest in the assortment of toys and 
games that President Johnston, of 
the AFA, and President Dean, of the 
State Foresters Association, handed 
to him, commented that all his 
grandchildren would have a “field 
day” with “these interesting looking 
things.” Consequently, he was loaded 
down with “Smokey” scarves, puzzles, 
belts and coloring books as he left 
his visitors en route to his next ap- 
pointment. 


A sequence of events all contrib- 
uted to make the White House affair 
a significant one. A few days previ- 
ously the President had travelled to 
Sagamore Hills, New York, to dedi- 
cate the former residence of the late 
President Theodore Roosevelt. Fol- 


Muskingum Study Starts 


AFA’s advisory committee to study 
forestry conditions in the Muskin- 
gum Watershed Conservancy Dis- 
trict, New Philadelphia, Ohio, will 
confer with Bryce C. Browning, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the project, on 
July 3rd at New Philadelphia. The 
study to set up long-term forestry 
plans for the District was requested 
by Mr. Browning. Members of the 
committee are Ovid Butler, chair- 
man; W. B. Greeley and Executive 
Director-Forester Lowell Besley. 


lowing that, the President pro- 
claimed the week of June 15th as 
“Teddy Roosevelt Week” in honor 
of a great president ond conserva- 
tionist. 

It was also just fifty years ago that 
the late James Berryman, cartoonist 
for the Washington Star, conceived 
the idea for his famous Roosevelt 
bear that became the trademark of 
his work. A small toy manufacturer 
in New York who saw the first Berry- 
man bear conceived the idea for 
what became the famous Roosevelt 
teddy bear. Over 150 million of 
these bears have been sold since for 
millions of children. 


Now comes the “Smokey” teddy 
bear, the nation’s symbol for forest 
fire prevention and as one White 
House aide commented at the June 
18th ceremony, “I can’t help but feel 
Teddy Roosevelt would have been 
heartily pleased by this develop- 
ment.” 

Representatives of forestry and in- 
dustry who attended the affair as ar- 
ranged by Assistant Secretary of Ag- 
riculture J. Earl Coke were: Mr. 
Johnston, Mr. Dean, Mr. Loveridge, 
E. W. Tinker, executive director, 
American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion; Leo Bodine, executive vice 
president, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association; James L. Mad- 
den, president, American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc.; Henry C. 
Wehde, Jr., assistant to the presi- 
dent, The Advertising Council, Inc.; 
James B. Craig, editor, American 
Forests; Chief R. E. McArdle, Direc- 
tor of Information and Education 
Dana Parkinson, and Director of the 
CFFP Clint Davis, all of the U. S. 
Forest Service. 
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Last-minute Details Ironed Out 


for Higgins Lake Conference 


As American Forests went to press, 
five key committees and their chair- 
men were being named by General 
Chairman Samuel T. Dana to point 
up deliberations that started at Hig- 
gins Lake, Michigan, June 29th to 
modernize AFA’s Program for Amer- 
ican Forestry, adopted in 1946, in 
the light of changed conditions. The 
program adopted in Michigan will 
serve as an agenda for the Fourth 
American Forest Congress called by 
The American Forestry Association 
October 29-31 in Washington, D. C. 

Specifically, the main objective of 
the Fourth Forests Congress will be: 

1) To bring the American public 
up to date in respect to the proper 
management and protection of pub- 
lic and private forest resources in the 
United States. 

2) To bring together representa- 
tives of government, industry, agri- 
culture, labor and the public for 
joint consideration of the forest situ- 
ation. 

3) ‘To consider such revisions of 
AFA’s Program for American For- 
estry as the Higgins Lake Committee 
may recommend. 

Organization plans for the Michi- 
gan conference as announced by 
Lowell Besley, executive director- 
forester of The American Forestry 
Association are as follows: Monday, 
June 29th—general session at 8:30 
a.m. for organization of conference 
followed by committee meetings 
starting at 11 a.m.; Tuesday, June 
30th—general session at 8:30 a.m. 
for consideration of preliminary 
committee reports; 1:30 p.m.—com- 
mittees resume sessions with final re- 
ports to be submitted to conference 
chairman at 5:30 p.m.; Wednesday, 
July 1—8:30 a.m.—consideration of 
final committee reports by full com- 
mittee; 11 a.m.—completion of con- 
sideration of final committee; 3:30 
p.m.—discussion of plans for Ameri- 
can Forest Congress October 29, 30 
and 31 in Washington, D. C. 

In spending the week of June 8th 
at the Washington headquarters of 
The American Forestry Association 
to plan for the Michigan conference, 
Chairman Dana said he would be 
guided by the wishes of the confer- 
ence on whether it wishes to write a 


complete new Program for Forestry 
or modify the present program while 
adhering to the general framework 
adopted in 1946. In view of changed 
conditions since 1946, Chairman 
Dana said he would not be surprised 
to see a drastically altered program 
come out of the Higgins Lake de- 
liberations which would mean that 
the Washington Congress could start 
from scratch in October in accept- 
ing or rejecting provisions set up 
by the Michigan committee. 

Col. Greeley, in making an analy- 
sis of the 1946 program in May, 
urged the elimination of what he 
termed the “Mother Hubbard” sec- 
tion on What the Program Should 
Do in the 1946 report on the basis 
that it “tried to cover everything.” 
In lieu of this section, he suggested 
a heading such as “The Most Impor- 
tant Things,” declared he would list 
only three. These were: 

1) To complete the essential task 
of forest protection with emphasis 
upon bringing control of insects and 
diseases up to a level with control of 
forest fires. 

2) To bring the national timber 
crop up to two-thirds or three- 
fourths of the growing capacity of 
our forest lands. 

3) To obtain the maximum eco- 
nomic and social service from our 
forests by realistic development of 
multiple use in their management, 
with particular emphasis upon the 
growing importance of conservation 
and control of water resources. 

“The general structure of the pro- 
gram itself in 1946 with the headings 
and pithy comments following each 
group of planks was excellent and 
could well be followed again,” Col. 
Greeley commented. 

W. S. Rosecrans, chairman of the 
1946 Congress and now in Europe, 
was another participant in shaping 
up the original program who urged 
in May that the importance of water 
be given careful study in the re- 
modeled version and that significant 
gains in forestry be given minute at- 
tention. 

Complete coverage on the Higgins 
Lake sessions and the final agenda 
adopted by the group will be pre- 
sented in the August issue of AMERI- 
CAN Forests Magazine. 
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Fire’s Their Meat 
(From page 16) 


sibly go back out and lend a hand 
“for just a little while.” 

“Sure,” the Indian leader said, 
and routed out his men. And the 
“little while” stretched out until 
11 o'clock that night! 


Vince Schroeder, on the supervi- 
sor’s staff of the Coconino National 
Forest in Arizona, took a crew of 
Hopi Indians to a fire in Montana. 
The only transportation available at 
the moment was a cargo plane. The 
time was October, the plane was un- 
heated, and it left Winslow, Arizona, 
at nightfall. It was a cold, rough 
trip. The plane unloaded them at 
Missoula, Montana, at 4:00 a.m., 
then came a bus ride of 55 miles 
to the jump-off camp. At eight 
o'clock the crew began a 12-mile 
hike to the base camp, arriving at 
noon. And after being fed it went 
on the fire line — not to bed. 

Their cooperativeness is not based 
on docility, by any means; they are 
only one generation removed from 
the warriors who periodically raided 





RESEARCH GRANTS — Three 
new grants totaling $210,000 to 
support research and fellowships 
for graduate study at the Yale 
School of Forestry have been 
announced by George A. Garratt, 
dean. They are: Crown-Zeller- 
bach Foundation, $30,000; 
Crossett Lumber Company, 
$80,000; Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Foundation, $100,000. 





white settlements for 200 years. In 
fact, a son of the famous Apache 
chieftain Geronimo, who fought the 
United States Army tooth and toe- 
nail for most of his life, is at this 
moment a chief of the Mescalero 
Apaches, home of the Red Hats. 

The Indian crews insist on elect- 
ing their own leaders, and woe be- 
tide the officious white boss who at- 
tempts to circumvent them. 

They have some rigid taboos 
which must be observed. For exam- 
ple, the Pueblo Indians and the so- 
called nomadic tribes — Apaches, 
Navajos — were bitter enemies long 
before the coming of the white man. 
While they now engage in some ex- 
changes at certain Indian festivals, 
on fires they must have separate bed 
grounds, and even separate chow 
lines. And they will not tolerate be- 
ing mixed in crews. 

Still, their good nature is tradi- 
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THE FOURTH 
AMERICAN FOREST CONGRESS 


OCTOBER 29, 30, 31, 1953 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


© cnterestiontes from all over America will convene in Wash- 
ington on October 29, 30, 31 to re-examine all of the aspects of 
Forest Management and protection on public and private lands 
in the United States. 


The occasion will be the FOURTH AMERICAN FOREST 
CONGRESS. Previous Congresses were held in 1882, 1905 and 
1946. This Congress will take the place of The American For- 
estry Association’s 1953 Convention. 


Members and friends of the Association are cordially invited 
to attend and participate in the deliberations. It is anticipated 
that approximately 1,000 Conservation leaders from all parts of 
the United States will attend this important three-day gathering. 


Yoo are urged to make your hotel reservations as promptly as 
possible. A partial list of Washington Hotels is given below and 
in sending your reservation direct to the Hotel please state that 
your attendance is in connection with the FOURTH AMERICAN 
FOREST CONGRESS. 


PReadncastee for the Congress will be at the Statler Hotel, 
where the Annual Banquet of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion will be held on the night of October 30. 


HOTEL RATES FOR THE FOURTH AMERICAN FOREST CONGRESS 


Double— 


Single Double Twin Beds 





STATLER HOTEL, 16th and K Streets, N. W. 


AMBASSADOR HOTEL, 14th and K Streets, N. W..__. 
BLACKSTONE HOTEL, 1016 17th Street, N. W. 


CARLTON HOTEL, 16th and K Streets, N. W. 
HAMILTON HOTEL, 14th and K Streets, N. W. 


LAFAYETTE HOTEL, 16th and Eye Streets, N. W. 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL, Conn. Avenue and DeSales Street ; — 


$6.50-11.00 


- 6.00- 8.00 


4.50- 7.50 


. 11.00-14.00 


6.00- 8.00 
7.00- 8.00 
6.50-15.50 


$10.00-14.50 
8.50-12.00 
6.50- 9.50 
14.00-15.00 
8.50-11.50 
10.00-11.50 
12.50-18.50 


$11.00-19.50 
10.50-12.50 
7.00-10.00 
14.00-15.00 
9.50-11.50 
10.00-11.50 
13.00-19.50 
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SPEAK UP 
FOR OUR 
ADVERTISERS! 


Our ADVERTISERS 
are spending their money to 
reach you because of your 
influence upon the sale of 
their products. 


By their expenditure they 
are helping to support your 
association in realizing the 
things it is trying to accom- 
plish. 


You, in turn, can help our 
advertisers by buying their 
products and by recommend- 
ing their use to other people. 


Our advertisers recognize 
that our membership is un- 
usual in the sense that it has 
greater than ordinary influ- 
ence upon people’s thinking. 
Your power and _ influence 
are well recognized by our 
advertisers. They know that 
your recommendations carry 
unusual weight in regard to 
the purchase of their prod- 
ucts. 


We should help our ad- 
vertisers because they help 
us. They, too, are important 
cogs in safeguarding our for- 
ests and related natural re- 
sources. They provide the 
tools and the services we 
need to do a creditable job. 


In spending their money 
with us our advertisers are 
trying to do the things we 
are trying to do. That is why 
they deserve our support. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
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tional. Despite all the injustices 
suffered at the hands of the Whites 
in the past, their attitude toward 
their paleface brethren is one of tol- 
erance, even amused tolerance it 
sometimes seems. It is not unusual 
for a group of them, leaving for 
home, to dress up in whatever sem- 
blance of tribal regalia may be pos- 
sible and put on an Indian dance 
for the edification—or awe—of the 
people assembled at the airport to 
see them off. Or while filing up the 
trail from camp to the fire line one 
may step off beside the trail, execute 
a few fancy steps and announce to 
his appreciative companions, ‘This 
is old Snow-On-The-Nose, doing the 
Put-The-Fire-Out dance.” 

The largest reservoir of Indians 
available for fire fighting is on the 
Navajo Reservation, which lies in 
Arizona, New Mexico, Utah and 
Colorado. One of the few growing 
Indian tribes—there are about 
45,000 —the Navajos are scattered 
over 25,000 square miles of rough 
and almost roadless country. They 
are a pastoral people, hence live in 
single family groups, often long dis- 
tances apart. 

Getting a fire crew assembled, 
either for training or for shipment 
out to a fire would be well nigh 
impossible, except for a team of ex- 
perts at the business which happens 
to be available. They are Hollis 
Palmer, assistant supervisor of the 
Sitgreaves National Forest, and Alley 
Aldrich, an Indian Service peace 
officer who headquarters at Hol- 
brook, Arizona, which is also the 
headquarters of the Sitgreaves For- 
est. 

Both know their “Navvies,” espe- 
cially Aldrich, who was raised among 
them and speaks their language flu- 
ently—no mean feat in itself. Palmer 
it is who sees to welding the tribes- 
men into smoothly functioning 
units and trains them in the arts of 
fire fighting. But when the call 
comes for help, quick, that’s Al- 
drich’s department. How he man- 
ages to get word to so many isolated 
“hogans” in so short a time in that 
forbidding land of high mesas and 
deep canyons only a Navajo — and 
Aldrich — could comprehend. 

In 1951 New Mexico had the 
worst fire season in its history. The 
supply of local men soon became ex- 
hausted. The organized Navajo and 
Hopi crews were called out, but a 
lot more help was needed. The In- 
dian Service offices were skeptical 
about getting many more men, in 
any reasonable length of time. A 


good many of the more available 
workers were off the _ reservation 
working in the beet fields in Colo- 
rado and elsewhere. 

But Aldrich put his private “grape- 
vine” in operation—and rounded 


up the astonishing total of 1600 
men. 


Irvin Pat Murray, of the Cibola 
National Forest, had charge of some 
400 of them on the great McKnight 
fire in the Gila country. By the time 
that fire was under control another 
one was burning in the same region 
and was already several thousand 
acres in extent. But there was also 
an Indian ceremonial going on at 
Flagstaff, Arizona. Nothing is dearer 
to an Indian’s heart than a cere- 
monial. Murray put it up to his 
Navajos and Hopis. They had done 
their duty, he told them, and while 
he would like to have them go on to 
the other fire, if they felt they just 
had to go to Flagstaff, so be it. 


They held a pow-wow—or rather 
two pow-wows; the Navajos and 
Hopis don’t mix, except at joint 
ceremonials. Regretfully they came 
to a decision: so long as there was a 
fire burning, they would have to 
fight it. 


The call for Indian fire fighters 
throughout the West is growing by 
leaps and bounds. Though the 1952 
fire season was not a_ particularly 
critical one, the southwestern for- 
esters recruited and shipped out 33 
crews of 25 men each, to California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming. Eight of them 
served in more than one state before 
returning home. Two more crews 
were assembled and held in readiness 
in case of need. The previous year, 
ten Indian crews were on California 
fires alone at one time. 


Foresters on the receiving end of 
the service are loud in their praises 
of the Indians. On their part, the 
Indians are equally satisfied. They 
like the prestige which accrues to 
them, they like the fire camp grub, 
which is better than they have at 
home, and they like the pay, which 
they get in cash instead of merchan- 
dise from a trading post or company 
commissary. Assistant Supervisor 
Palmer estimated that in 1951 the 
Navajos and Hopis alone took home 
from their fire fighting between 
$300,000 and $400,000. 

But most of all, they like to “fly 
in the great birds” to far off lands 
and pit their skill against the de- 
structive element which has menaced 
man and all his works since time 
immemorial. 











A. G. MEZERIK'S ARTICLE "PAPER, FOOD FOR THOUGHT" published by American Forests in 
April will be translated into 88 different languages for publication in the 
Far East, Scandanavian nations, Europe and Australia, the Department of 
State's Overseas Division of Information has announced. The interest in 
papermaking, especially in newsprint, is greater today than ever before in 
history the Information Division reported. 





SIX DIFFERENT AREAS OF LOGGING INTENSITIES are being set up on the Huntington experi- 
mental forest of the State College of New York to determine the effect on 
wildlife, Dr. William Webb, biologist of the forest, announced. The areas 
will include a "skinned" area of 1000 acres. Others will include 75, 50, 25, 
20 and 10 percent removal cuts. The forest, 150 miles south of Lake Placid, 
will carry on the experiment for a ten-year period. 





HENRY McKNIGHT, SESCRETARY OF THE PRESIDENT'S NATIONAL agricultural advisory 
committee and an honorary vice president of The American Forestry Association 
in May was named to the board of directors of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. 





RECEIPTS FROM NATIONAL FORESTS CONTINUE ON THE UPSWING, the Department of Agriculture 
has announced. An increase of $3,955,943 or seven percent for the first three 
quarters of the fiscal year 1953 over receipts for the same period a year ago 


was reported. Approximately 93 percent of the receipts were from sale of 
timber and related products. 





PURCHASE OF APPROXIMATELY 136,000 ACRES OF LAND IN A FOUR-COUNTY region in North 
Carolina has been announced by the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company. 
While badly cut over in the past, West Virginia foresters say the land has a 
good forest potential which should provide the firm with good pulpwood 
reserves for the future. 





A ONE MILLION DOLLAR RESEARCH PROGRAM DESIGNED TO CUT HOME BUILDING costs will be 
launched by the nation's lumber industry. It will be set up by the Products 
and Research Committee of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association. 
According to D. B. Frampton, Ohio lumber manufacturer, major emphasis will be 
placed on lamination. The key aim of the program will be "greater value for 


the (public's) lumber dollar through the development of new and improved uses 
of wood." 





FOR THE THIRD STRAIGHT YEAR, THE SOUTH HARVESTED A RECORD amount of pulpwood according 
to a statement released last month by the U.S. Forest Service. The report 
shows that 12 southern states last year cut a total of 14,600,000 cords of 
pulpwood, or more than half of the total U.S. cut of 25 million cords for 
1952. The South's pulpwood cut was four percent greater in 1952 than in 1951 
and 17 percent greater than in 1950. Georgia was the South's leading producer 
with two and a half million cords. 





NEW ENGLAND HAS MORE FORESTED LAND PER ACRE THAN ANY other section of the U.S. the 
New England Committee of the National Planning Association reports. However, 
it produces only half of its .nnual consumption of two billion board feet. To 
meet this deficiency, the association has urged the area's timberland owners 
to adopt a series of positive actions aimed at better forest management. 
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WHAT'S NEWS ACROSS THE NATION—(Continued) 





WHEN SAMUEL T. DANA RECEIVED AN HONORARY DOCTOR OF SCIENCE degree from Yale University 
last month it marked the first time a forester had been so honored by Yale. 
Another AFA director, D. C. Everest, of the Marathon Corporation, last month 
was awarded an honorary doctorate from the University of Wisconsin. 


THE WHITE PINE WEEVIL, WHICH SELDOM KILLS A TREE, nevertheless prevents the develop- 
ment of billions of board feet of merchantable white pine timber in New 
England, entomologists report. A survey in New Hampshire forests last year 
showed that in this state alone, the white pine weevil had reduced the poten- 
tial lumber supply from standing white pines by two million board feet. This 


damage is representative of the damage in other Northeast states, the 
scientists say. 


THIS IS THE "SHEARING" TIME OF THE YEAR FOR GROWERS OF American red and Scotch pine 
Christmas trees, the Pennsylvania Christmas Tree Growers' Association reports. 
Some call it thinning, the association's bulletin reports, others pruning and 
still others shaping. Shaping is actually the thing that is done. Pruning is 
generally a term used in connection with fruit trees. Trimming is the process 
of taking the lower limbs off conifers left growing for timber. Shearing is 
the artificial shaping of Christmas trees during their growing period from two 
feet high until of marketing size. End lesson on nomenclature. 


IN URGING APPROPRIATION OF $125,000 FOR OAK WILT RESEARCH and control work in Pennsyl- 
vania, State Secretary of Agriculture Miles Horst said "there may never be 
another opportunity to save the oak trees of Pennsylvania from oak wilt unless 
action is taken immediately and continued for at least two years." Fifty- 
seven percent of all timber trees in Pennsylvania are oaks. The disease was 


discovered in the state in 1950 and in 1951 the General Assembly appropriated 
$50,000 to combat it. 


CYCLONES THAT NEVER REACH THE HEADLINES DAMAGE MINNESOTA'S FOREST crop to the tune of 
half a million dollars yearly according to a report made by the Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Company. Most of this blowdown timber is salvaged. 


NEARLY THREE MILLION TREES WERE PLANTED BY WISCONSIN SCHOOL CHILDREN this spring as a 
part of 4-H and FFA training in Wisconsin schools, T. A. Peterson, forestry 
specialist at the University of Wisconsin, reports. Some 3000 4-H members 
planted around 800,000 of the trees in 66 counties. School forest projects 


took 532,750 of the trees. The rest—1,638,850—were planted by FFA students 
in 64 counties. 

















BEAVER IS NOT AN ANIMAL EXCLUSIVELY INDIGENEOUS TO WILDERNESS COUNTRY, according to 
New Jersey's State Division of Fish and Game. A total of 170 beavers were 
trapped in ten counties of the state during the 1953 beaver-trapping season 
from February 1 to 28. The state has been restocking beaver in certain areas 
where their dam building activities are beneficial in maintaining water 
tables, retarding floods and increaSing waterfowl and fish habitat. 


A STORY ON AFA's ANNUAL CONSERVATION AWARDS in the June issue of American Forests was 
read into the Congressional Record on June 10th by Congressman Watkins M. 


Abbitt, Virginia, a member of the awards committee. Deadline for this year's 
nominations for awards is August l. 


THREE NEW GRANTS TOTALING $210,000 TO SUPPORT RESEARCH and fellowships for graduate 
Study at the Yale School of Forestry were announced by George A. Garratt, 
dean. The grants were from: The Crown=-Zellerbach Foundation, $30,000; The 


Crossett Lumber Company, $80,000; and the Weyerhaeuser Timber Foundation, 
$100,000. 


TWENTY FIVE YEARS AGO D. C. EVEREST, OF THE MARATHON CORPORATION, called to order a 
forestry conference in Milwaukee dedicated to take the state out of the 
deforestation doldrums. What with the present form of nonpolitical conser- 
vation organization in the state, an effective forest crop law and a well- 
organized forest fire protection system, the results of that original meeting 
are readily apparent. A lot of greenery has come over the hill in Wisconsin 
in the last quarter of a century. To study this progress and further 
accelerate it a second conference has been called for December 3 and 4 in 
Milwaukee. Mr. Everest will preside at this one, too, and many of the people 
who attended the first meeting will again be present, including C. L. Harring- 
ton, Superintendent of forests and parks in the state. 
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Letters 
(From page 3) 


I am wondering whether or not extra 
copies of this article can be obtained. 
The writer is endeavoring to develop a 
committee in central Florida to encourage 
Cash Crops” effort as proposed by the 
Florida Forests Industries Committee, and 
I believe the article in question may stimu- 
late an interest that might not otherwise 
be aroused. 


O. W. Smith 


Astatula 
Lake County 
Florida 
Tax Law Praised 
EpiTor: 
How to get bank money into forestry 


development, especially individually-owned 
woodlands, has been one long hard prob 
lem (They’re Banking on Forestry, May 
1953). What makes it harder is that there 
is plenty to be said on both sides. A wood- 
land can be a horrible investment much 
more easily than a good one. 

However, it seems to me that the new 
New Hampshire tax law offers a way to 
resolve the differences. Anyone who fol- 
lows the dictates of this law in the handling 
of his woodlands in New Hampshire is al- 
most bound to turn out a secure invest 
ment. 

Therefore, if participation of banks in 
the development of woodlands were predi- 
cated on there being a tax law such as the 
New Hampshire law in effect in the state 
in which the loan is to be made much 
would be done to further good tax laws in 
the timber states and bank loans would be 
made secure. 

Henry van Loon 
Engineers and Architects 
Francisco and Jacobus 
New York, New York 


82 and 10 
Editor: 


I was much interested in two articles in 
the April issue of AMERICAN Forests, 
“Steward of Seward’s Folly” and the one 
concerning saws, as my life work has been 
a woodworker—from the stump to the 
cabinet work. Have always been a lover of 
the woods. It seemed like a Church, one 
built by God Himself. 

Most of my life has been in New Hamp- 
shire. All I can do in the way of conserva- 
tion is renew my subscription and two for 
friends in New Hampshire at Christmas. 

Thanks for a fine magazine. Am 82 now, 
but still have all my fingers after 65 years 
‘round saws. 





Edwin M. Crane 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


Education 
Editor: 

I believe, as a professional forester, that 
your magazine is one of the best general 
education magazines published on the sub- 
ject of forests and conservation . . . AMERI- 
CAN Forests is useful in broadening our 
own outlook on forestry as well as interest- 
ing others in the varied phases of the sub- 
ject. I, therefore, would eagerly show 
AMERICAN Forests to such as the city dwel- 
ler and country people who have no con- 
cept of conservation or wise forest use. 


Theodore G. Scher 
Munson, Florida 
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No. 999 HAND PRUNER 
This drop-forged tool steel 9-inch Hand Pruner 
has a crucible steel blade and hardened hook. 
Unsurpassed. 


PRICE DELIVERED $6.25 


No. 777 
TWO HAND PRUNER 


Novel design places the blade on 
opposite side from general cus- 
tom; makes possible greater effi- 
ciency and usefulness because 
pruner is especially adapted to 
use by right handed men. Hook 
remains stationary. blade closes. 


Will not wound the bark. 


Price Delivered 


777—26” Handles with 4” 

Plain Ferrule $6.85 
777—26” Handles with 10” 

Strap Ferrule $7.15 











~~ ome ee 


Tree Trimming Days AreHerel- 
} ARTLE TT 


° ration and | 


Let this No. 
Jointed Pruner do 
the Stretching 


I: has the Compound Lever side cutting head 
also double 
which is attached to curved lever. 
branch up to 1'%4 
slightest effort. 

Only a side cutting head leaves clean wounds. 
Made in 4 foot sections easily joined together to 
make the desired overall length. 


1-WJ JOINTED TREE TRIMMER 
2 section 


FOB Detroit via Express 


BARTLETT TREE PAINT 
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leverage due to the pulley 
It will sever 


in diameter with the 


8 ft. overall $12.15 
12 ft. overall $15.90 
16 ft. overall $19.65 


For the protection 
of wounds after 
pruning, use Bart- 
lett Tree Paint. 
Easily applied with 
ordinary paint 


brush. 


1 to 5 gals. 
$3.50 per gal. 


6 1-gal. cans 
(1 carton) 
$2.50 per gal. 


5-gallon drum 
$10.00 per drum 


F.0.B. Detroit 
Express or Freight 
BARTLETT 
PRUNING SAWS 


No. 127—Price delivered $4.50 
No. 127—24”" PARAGON SAW. This curved 
blade, draw cut pruning saw is ideal for all-around 
pruning. Best quality saw steel. Easy grip handle. 











No. 114B—Special Utility Saw combines for the 
first time: Quick cutting, Smooth cutting, Easy 
operation. Price delivered $6.30 
eeurT 
No. 41 TUTTLE TOOTH SAW 
This popular saw is made in 20 and 24-inch 
lengths. Equipped with a special extra-large han- 


dle. Tuttle tooth design is excellent for large cuts. 


Price Delivered 
20” 
24” 


$5.25 
$5.95 


Where delivered prices are shown, delivery applies to U.S.A. only. 


BARTLET! MFG. CO. 


Box 19-3003 E. _Grand Poulevard., 


_Detroit 2, ——— 


















Feature Photo of the Month 











Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy- 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources. 
For each picture selected AMERICAN Forests will pay $10. 


ome 





in Hawaii, on the Island of Oahu, grows an unusual tree called the 
“honeymoon” or “autograph” tree, so named because honeymooners and 
visitors etch their names on its leaves. Actually a “Clausea Rosea,” 
the tree retains its leaves for many years (note dates on leaves) 
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1%, Tennessee 2%, New York City (Manhattan. 
Bronx, N. Y. 
2%, Ohle 3%, Alabama 2%. 





Your Name is in the Spotlight ... Big and 
bold every time a match is used. Participation 
in this national campaign adds to your pres- 
tige. You sell \our services as you sell fire 
prevention. 


Order Today ... Take your choice of two 
attention-getting designs. Design “A” is print- 
ed in fiery red and black on a yellow back- 
ground. . .. Design “B” is green and brown 
on a blue background. 4 cases (10,000 match 
books ) ee 
same address only $80.00 transportation pre- 
paid. 


. Same imprint... same design... 


Transportation collect on less than 4 
cases. 


ORDER YOUR FOREST FIRE BOOKMATCHES TODAY — JUST FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Date 


Check these Facts: 


Each case contains 2,500 Match Books 
(50 Boxes of 50 each) 
Please enter our order for 
4 cases $80.00 . . 
80 enone 175.00 imprint as shown below. Style 


Transportation Prepaid 
(Same Imprint—Same Address) 


() Check enclosed. 


YOU LOSE WITH EACH 


Fowst Fine 


Help Us Stop This Needless Waste of our coun- 





try’s natural resources. Hand these A.F.A. Book 
Matches imprinted with your name or advertis- 
ing to your customers, employees and friends. 
Keep Forest Fire Prevention in their minds . . 

before their eyes at all times. The need of pro- 


tecting our forests from fires is great . . . and the 


cost of these fire-preventing matches is modest. 











cases of Forest Fire Prevention Bookmatches with 
. Please specify style. 


C) Bill us. (1 Send sample flats. 

















1 case $25.00 IMPRINT 
2 cases 45.00 SHOULD 
Transportation Collect READ 
Your ad is on every Match Book (PLEASE PRINT) 
Add the following Sales Tax: 
Callfornia 22% (Los Angeles and San Franciseo SHIP TO 
3%), Colorade 2% (Denver 1%), Connecticut 3%, 
lowa 2%, Kansas %2, Louisiana 2%, Maryland Name 
2%, Missour| 2%, Mississippi 2%, Rhoae Island 
Brooklyn, Queens) 2%, Syracuse, Street 





City State 











Tus is one of the Cat* D7 Tractors with No. 7A Bull- 
dozers owned by the California State Division of Forestry. 
Forest Ranger Charles P. Campbell says: “We feel these 
*dozers have saved many acres of valuable timber. One 
takes the place of 100 men fire fighting. The service we 
get from our Caterpillar Dealer is superior.” 


Fire fighting is just one of many jobs for these 
versatile yellow “dozers. They’ve got 160 miles of road 
and firebreaks to maintain. Here this D7 team is building 
a new road to Iron Peak Lookout, 4,350 feet in elevation. 


That’s rocky stuff it’s rolling along—tough to handle. 
But the blade, of heavily reinforced construction welded 
into a rigid one-piece unit, is extra tough. The cutting 
edges, reversible for extra service, and the replaceable 
end bits, are hardened for longer wear. 

You'll get a lot of work with little down time at low 
cost from this slugger. For maximum performance, blade 


capacity is matched with tractor HP. And ease of adjust- 
ments and handling, plus excellent operator visibility, 
contribute further to big production. 

Your Caterpillar Dealer backs this unit and all 
Caterpillar-built equipment with fast, on-the-spot service. 
Ask him to show you how it can outwork any competitive 
‘dozer. He'll be glad to demonstrate! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co.. Peoria, Illinois. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


* Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks- 





